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Book News 


has won its success, no 
doubt, in great part by 
going almost for no- 
thing, 25 cents a year; 
of course, at a loss. Ja- 
nuary 1 the price goes 
up to 50 cents a year. 
We do not expect to 
make it any better. 


JoHN WanaMAKER, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 





Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ 
NEW BOOKS, 


JOHN JEROME : 


HIS THOUGHTS AND WAYS. 


A book without Destnning. By Jean Ingelow, author of 
of the Skelligs,’ ated to be Free,’ ‘ Sarah de Be- 
renger,’ and ‘ Don John.’ 16mo, cloth, price $1.25, 


FAMILIAR TALKSON SOME of 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDIES. 


By Mrs. E. W. Latimer. The Comedies are, “ The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” “The Tempest,” ** Midsummer N 4 . 
Dream,” ~ Taming o of Shrew,”’ “* Much Ado A’ 
pething.” a Like It,” “ Twelfth awe = 
What You Will,” “ The egy of Venice,” “ Cym 
beline”’; and the “familiar talks ” were to parlor au- 

diences of ladies in Baltimore, who were so much in- 

terested that their ubiteation In in poees form has been 
called for. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00, 


COUSIN PONS. 


By Honore de Balzac. Uniform with ‘ Pére Gain ‘The 
Duchesse de La ‘César Birotteau,’ we 
sis Grandet.’ 12mo, half morocco, French =. 


MADAME MOHL: 


HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 
A study of social life in Paris. By Kathleen O’Meara. 
16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


a edition of . hy ee work. Copies of the 
wn 8vo edition, with portraits and facsimile, may 
yet t be had. Price $2.50. 


RHODA FLEMING. 
A “ee By George eng ct. Richard Feve- 


‘Sandra 
’ In ¥ new and handsome 
tn English 


uniform 12mo 
caitton, bound cloth, uncut, price $2.00. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
(Ready Saturday, 30th.) 
OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK 


and White. Twelve illustrations of lines from poems 
of Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier, reproduced by the 
phototype pr@vess from designs in charcoal by F. Hop 
kinsog Smith. Large-paper edition, in post folio 
(measuring about 16x22 inches), with the illustrations 
printed on Japanese paper, mounted on heavy plate 
paper; and forming a remarkably beautiful work. 
Edition limited to one hundred coples. $25.00 net. 


THE MADONNA of THE TUBS 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of ‘The Gates 
Ajar,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ etc. With 438 full-page and 
smaller illustrations, including figure, landscape and 
marine subjects by Koss Turner and George H. Cle 
ments. 12mo, tastefully bound, €1.50, 


ROLAND BLAKE. A NOVEL. 


By 8S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., author of ‘In War Time,’ 
etc. 16mo, $1.25, 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. By 


Washington Gladden, author of ‘The Lord's Prayer,’ 
ete. Uniform with ‘ The Lord’s Prayer.’ 16mo, $1.25, 
Contents: Christianity and Wealth; Is Labor a Com 
modity ? The Strength and Weakness of Socialism; Is it 
Peace or War? The Laborers and the Churches; Three 
Dangers; Christianity and Social Science; Christianity 
and Popular Amusement; Christianity and Popular Edu 
cation. 


RECKONINGS FOR EVERY 
Day. A Calendar of Thought. Arrange! by Lucy 
Larcom. 1 vol, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON, 


11 EK, 17th St.. New York. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE TAR- 
GUMIM, THE TALMUD, BABLI AND 
YERUSHALMI, AND THE MIDRASHIC 
LITERATURE 


Compiled by M. JASTROW, Ph.D. 


The work will be completed in about twelve 
parts of 96 quarto pages each. Its price has 
been fixed as low as possible, so as to place it 
within the reach of all to whom it may be of 
service. The first part is now ready for delivery. 
The parts will follow each other at intervals of 
about three to six months. 

Subscriptions for the whole work, or for each 
part as it appears, will be receival at $2.00 per 
part. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





JERSEY CATTLE. 
A FEW CHOICE ANIMALS FOR SALE. 


GEO. L. WILLIAMS, 
50 and 52 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


MARQUIS. OF 


THE i 
PENALTA 
(VARTA Y MAR/ 
By Don Palacio Valdes 


I2mo, $1.) 


Armando 


~The literature is* de 
lightful; full of charming 
humor, tender pathos, the 
liveliest’ sympathy with 
nature, the keenest: Know: 
ledge of human nature, 
and a style whose charm 
D PS itself felt’ through 
the’ Sows of a strange 
speech. = the story of 


two sisters daughters o, Nd “f family In a Spanish 
seaport city aria, who ? oom the romance of 
literature to the romance ef rh 1, and abandons home 
father, and lover te become the spouse of heaven; and 
Marta, who remains to console all (hese forher insa, We 
do net remember a character more finely studied than 
thatof Marta Rut Marta Marta ts delictous' Nothing 
could be lovelier than the portrayal of this girl's affection 
for ber father and mother, and of the tenderness that tn 
sensibly grows up between her and her sister's lover, left 
step by step in the lurch oy the intending bride of heaven 
‘Aasketch of the story gives no idea of {ts aftuations, 
or, what is more dificult and mapertans. the atmosphere 
of reality in which it moves. The whole social life of the 
guiet town ts skilfully suggested, and an abundance of 
Tes pass before us, all graphically drawn, none 
touched with weakness or exaggeration 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


“BRUETON'S BAYOU. 


Author of ‘Helen's Rabies." His latest and best novel 
COMPLETE in 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 


which also contains “ Newspaperiam, A Condé B. Pal 
len; “ Reflectiona and Recollections,” Geo, Alfred 
Townsend (Gath); “ My Journalistic Pn a b 
Jeannette L. Gilder; * How I Became a Funny Man,” 
by J. A. Williams (Norristown Herald); “ Ludwig of 

larvaria,’ a Personal Reminiacence, by Lew Vander 
pool; “ Our Earthquake,” by Felix L, Oawaid ; “ A Cu 
rious Phenomenon,” by Junius Henri Browne; Book 
Talk, etc., etc. 


Twenty-five cents. Annual subscription, €5.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


an wr (oO vo 
ST NICHOLAS SONGS. 
w/ <Acollection of original music by the beet 
American composers : uniquely illustrated ; the 
handsomest music-book ever produced. New edi 
tion ; price reduced. All booksellers and music- 
dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 


THE CentuRY Co., New YORK. 


SRAU ARNDT RECOMMENDS HER 
mily pension for Americans in Berlin. It is cen 

ee on the first floor, and the family is cultl 
vated and agreeable. For further anpormenes address 
Frau BAUMEISTER ARNDT, Koch Str. Berlin, Prussia ; 
or Dr. HERBERT CLARKE, Tallahassee, Fiat 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. yoo 
[No deviation. } | lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |_ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
chotce of page, $27. cgi 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion ; with! — — 
choice of position, $80, |—~ 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or —__1 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-| ie 
der of size, the largest at the top. ——— 35 
Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; #750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 


copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








%, * Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 





Schools. 


ee gt As States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTI: 
LACK WALL ySCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
"nd careful School for boys. Thorough in- 
rection and care trai . New and enlarged ac- 
commodatio; CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ILA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Classical, Ger- 
—" oo Departments. $285 a year. Address P.O. 








CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILson. 


District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave 


HE NORWOOD INSTI TU Th, — 2 
ect Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and uittle os. 
R. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 


avian Baltimor 
[ NIVERSITY OF ‘MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


or D. MARLAN, Sec’y. 








1886. 
Address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmon 
OME SCHOOL. st X MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful location, noted for pure air and 
pure water; cou itry for thoe and city advantages. Ex- 
cellent o portunities for e who wish to make up lost 
pms. or to make of Literature and Modern 
nguages. Send 1 tor aed ar to 
Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
NSTITTO TE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JaMEs P. 
acumen. 5 Sec’y. wean A. ee Pres. 
USETTS, 259 Boylston Street. 
HAL UNCY. HALL “SCHOOL ( 59th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Techno 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the — Facu 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Bosto 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Fas 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way 


MM"; JOSHUA KENDALL'S DA YAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 














CHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys ,~ his famil tion, 
fit for college or educate privately. — tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. -y . a loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 
prietor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The on oem (twentieth school year} be 
gins September 22d, 1 
es Fon 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
coer om and boarding school for boys. School year 
an 15th September, 1886. 
‘or all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
(4 YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


TJ paratory School for Boys. 45th wen poatalogves 
ILLS, Principal. 











on application. GEORGE F. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


OWARD COLLEGIA TE INSTI- 
tute. Full pre »with or goite * 
7 dict, 
Graduate of Swarthmore Collage. estan? University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. England. 


New York, Binghamton. 
LLAN MEAD NORTH (B.A., AM- 


herst) prepares boys for all colleges. Conditioned 
and rejected men coached. 


New York, Cananda 
RT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS). 
Individual instruction. Home training. Prepara- 
tion for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
0). No extras. 
Rev. James HaTTRICK a Head Master. 


New York City, 315 W. 57th 
V4 N NORMAN YNSTITUTE.— 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal.—Re- 
ns September 30, with boys’ department and new stu- 
o under Prof. F. Rondel. v. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 


a York, Suspension Brid 
IT. VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 


Boarding School for Bo 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


New York, Syrac 

RS. C. M. ,_ WILKINSON’ S HOME 

School for Girls.—$1,000 No extras. 

Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss 1 aie i. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday 
Lid 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
































Oun10, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
JR. RIX’S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
‘~ for any College or Scientific School. 
Military 


wm. 8S. Rix, AM., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 
a? be oy “SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
Philadelphia. Aims ode make natural 
dlegant. & + Y forcible Readers and . Large ap 
experienced staff of teachers. 7 and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Se pt. ce nd for catalogue, — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
&S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

4 lish, French, and German Boarding School 
for =... les. 

Students Lae ape for College. 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 














Teachers. 


(= W. STONE, Tutor for Harvara, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


WA NTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 


German and French. Correspondence solicited. 
H, Nation, New York City. 








School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, _Caloago. wi win S ounety superinten- 
dents, e teachers. th positions in Cen- 
tral, Retern, and Southern States sae ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY. — OLDEST AND 
bent known in U.S. Established 1855. 
. W. SCRERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sup + gee to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu 
free: O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 
ANTED — AN ASSISTANT AND 


ng lly wo $ —_— school of high 
grade on “ie Pa Pacific Coas 
“ CALIFORNIAN,” 


Care of Mr. Crawford, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

















GASTINEAU’S 
MEISTERSCHAFT SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
17 West 42d St., opposite Reservoir. 

EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M. (Paris), Principal. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian quickly and idio- 
matically spoken by the Meisterschaft System. Native 

teachers. for ladies and gentlemen, 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 196 JORALEMON ST. 





‘La Langue Francaise, 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L , L.D., 
Is the best and most comprehensive practical work for 
the study of French by the Natural Method. It is simple 
and thorough, and helps the teacher and student alike. 
Sample pages free. 


DONG, CMR 66 vin si cs cennsenes parm Br 25 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COL- 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quanti- 
ties from Engiand and all othey European countr: he 
catalogues of second-hand book dealers supplied and 
orders therefrom filled oa = a} lowest rates. Foreign 

riodicals The best German and English Dictionary, 

HI{EME-PREUSSER, by mail $4.50. 


Unmounted Paceaeihe 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing uctions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, ar etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 1 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


hg AE AR AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 











m.. . - U. f th oo ton = — f the paper, 
su of the wo volumes of the “2 
noe w very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
Ai “4 & PIERCE, , & NASSAU §S oe 





Booksellers. History, Geneal 
First predate Editions, Old 15s Scarce Books in all 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 
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THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourRTH AVENUE 
New YORK 
STAINED AND Mosaic GLAss 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY PRINGLE MITCHELL 





Pres’t and Art Director Vice-Pres’t and Manager 
JOHN DUFAIS JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Secretary Treasurer 
GOLD ER's 1878. 













aratit Cotta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
4 strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


A NET 
SIX INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

These are regular coupon bonds, $500 ona $1,000 eacn, 
and are issued in series of $50,000. Each series has an 


independent mortgage security representing over $130,- 
000 of improved Western farm and city property. 


A superior investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St., New York. 








Back Numbers of “ The 


'— ation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob- 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count- 
ing for nothing. Volume I. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro- 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. and 
IIL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased, a few years ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num- 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re- 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. L. comprising 
the last half-year. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLII. comprising the first half-year of 1886.) 


Y. DAILY 








# REM at BOOK. Ss. 
FALL CATALOGUE READY, 


Comprising rare editions and artistic bindings by Trautz 

Bauzonnet, Thibaron, Cuzin, Lortic, also a large 
collection of valuable new and old books. All the latest 
French novels received as soon as published. 


JOHN DELAY, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 

.4arh oe ae he 

A CATALOGUE 

of CHOICE, RARE, and MODERN BOOKS, at very attrac 

tive prices, including the Tauchnitz Library and all the 


standard French novels and classics in elegant and dura 
ble bindings, now ready. Address 


) ry ms . 
DUPRAT & CO., 
eee Le 5 East 17th St., New York. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
30 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the le ading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
ry Latin Classics. C atalogue of stock matied on demand. 


e assortment always on hand.and new books re 
from Parle and Le Ipatg as soon as issued. 


ek&., 





cele 


~ German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German smaeeee. Edition for self instruction, fi 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, #1.25. For sale by ail book 
sellers. Sent, _——, on rece ipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, lad assau St., New York. Prospectus free. 

“CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them In every a—e as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PutNaM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MORAVIAN RAG DOLZ, 
to quote a prominent writer, ‘is the most Christian look 
ing doll | have ever seen; my children are delighted with 
it.” oS post pase. “DOLLS,” Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 


*CHOOL BOOK S IN FOREIGN LAN 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Cc Catalogues on application. Foreign Perlodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Lmporter, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


YY YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera Gtasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
WALDsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by vy enc losing stamp. tablished 1540, 














For convenience of subser’ ibers wishing to per- 
manéntly and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from X XXIII. 
to XLIL., i.e, since the increase in size to 24 pages 
ech isgie. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish.covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
numbes wanted, 

Adtirtss Publisher of the ! 
York. 


Nation, Box 734, New 





ULL BOUND SET UN. 
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A. 8, CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Would You? 


Would you to 
all the books 
the bottom price for them ? 


like 


new 


know 


and 


about 
Is there a bottom price fora 
book ? 

There is for every book. Nine 
out of ten it is Wanamaker's. 
Wanamaker has got together 
one of the largest and best and 
conducted book 
United States, 
It 


will certainly be the largest with- 


most carefully 
businesses in the 
perhaps already the largest. 
in two years. In Philadelphia, 
that sleepy, unbookish, colonial 


town, 
How has he done it? By do- 
ing the business well, By sell 


ing books as he sells dry goods, 
as low as he can. 
He isn’t an “underseller.” 


That is, he doesn’t undertake to 
make lower prices than others. 
He doesn’t care what others do. 
ean. And 
He sells all over 


He sells as low as he 
he isn’t local. 
the country. 

This is how the business is 
done. You send him three cents 
for Book News. [He gives no- 
thing away. There would be no 
end to it. | 

Book NeEws monthly 


The November num- 


is a 
magazine. 
ber of forty pages is ready. There 
is a plate-paper portrait of Low- 
ell, a sketch of his work, an es- 
say or two, quotations 
from books, book-notes; but ¢he 
gist of Book News zs the price- 
list : eight pages of brief descrip- 
tions with Wanamaker'’s prices. 


reviews, 


That eight pages is what you 
are after. 
See advertisement in another 


column. 
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PE [ 

AND THE PERSIANS. By Hon. 8. G. W. 
Jen jamin, Jate U.S. Minister to Persia. 8vo, 
with portrait and many illustrations, beauti- 
fully bound, gilt top, #5.00; in half-calf, 
$9.00, 


The author ts, perhaps, the best living authority on 
Persia. and this book embodies the results of his observa- 
tion and experience during the years of his residence as 
United States Minister, combining novel and entertaining 
adventures and descriptions with political and other ob- 
servations of great value. His rare skill as a landscape 
painter has availed to give many choice pictures of the 
«reat Asiatic realm, with its stores of poetry and legend, 
its strange customs, and its romantic scenery and archi- 
tecture. 





RECOLLECTIONS 


OF EMINENT MEN; and Other Papers. By 
Edwiu Percy Whipple. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
with new steel portrait of the author, and 
preceded by the memorial address delivered 
by the;Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol. 1.50; in half 
calf, $3.0@. 


A new book by Mr. Whipple is a literary event; and so 
many years have elapsed since his last publication that 
the faterest will be more intense in the present volume, 
which contains some of his most charming and charac- 
teristic papers, including monographs on Sumner, Mot- 
ley, Agassiz, Choate, and George Eliot. 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITI- 
CISMS. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, with portrait, 


$1.25. 


A series of very delightful essays and papers, with remi- 
niscences and other memorable papers, prepared by one 
of the most skilful and interesting of American authors, 
and calculated to attract and keep the attention of all 
readers. It includes a great variety of valuable miscel 
lany, and several papers that have already become classic 
among people of cultivation and acumen. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SNOB. 


By Thomas Sergeant Perry. $1.00. 


A keen and brilliant social study. 


SONNETS 


From the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. [Illustrated by Ludvig Sandée 
Ipsen. 1 vol., oblong folio (pages 13x16 
inches), beautifully bound, gilt top, $15.00 ; 
in tree-calf, $30.00. 





This magnificent work has been a labor of love for 
years with the artist, who is the prince of decorators, 
and has lavished upon it all the resources of his imagina- 
tion and skill. The result is a magnificent monument to 
the poems that are enshrined therein, and a series of de- 
signs the equals of which, as a mere treasury of decora- 
tion and invention, apart from their significance in illus- 
trating the immortal verse of Mrs. Browning, have never 
been issued in America. Each sonnet is prefaced bya 
richly ornamental half.tifle, on a full page, and is sur- 
rounded by a handsome border, emblematic in its design 
and composition. Mrs. Browning’s sonnets are among 
the noblest productions of ancient or modern literature ; 
and their literary excellence and incomparable beauty of 
diction insure for them certain immortality. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid,on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO.,, 


BOSTON. 
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A SALMAGUNDI OF NEW 


American Fiction, Verse, Hu- 
mor, Cookery, Biography. 


GEORGE H. PICARD’S NEW NOVEL: 


Old Boniface. 


A NOVEL. the quer of ‘A Mission Flower’ and ‘A 
Matter of Taste. 


The scene ts placed in London, and the chief characters 
are three Americans and several Scotch p ople, portrayed 
with the fine touch of this rising novelist. Most delicate 
and enjoyable wit and satire pervade the story, which is 
a 3 on fl laid tively bo we i 

0, on fine paper, attractive und in 
vellum cloth, with conventional design of thistles, $1 1.50, 


Real People. 


A volume of new short stories. By MARION WILcox, 
formerly an editor of The New Englander, and in- 
structor in Yale College. Ne ey “A Spanish- 
American Engagement,’’ *‘ Keepsakes.” &c Attrac- 

tively printed, Tastetalty b bound in cloth, $1.00. 





An Interesting New Series of aorcianan Verse. 


The volumes now ready are composed largely of ht 
vers de société, and future numbers of thoes A. will 
in general, of the same nature. 


Delightful in size, and quiet, tastefui binding. 
I. CAP AND BELLS, By Samuel Minturn 


PECK. 


Sparkling verses, some of which have appeared in The 
Century and other well-known publications. 


Il, POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 
By Gro. W. BAKER. 

A new edition of this wonderfully successful little vol- 

ume of vers de société, with many additions and revisions. 

Each 1 vol, Elzevir 16mo, from new plates, on very fine 

laid paper. ‘Olive-green vellum cloth, “re boards, 
gilt top, neat ornamentation in gold, $1.00. 





Uniform with ‘Point Lace and Diamonds’ in size, 
binding, and price: 


THE BAD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


By GEorGE A. BAKER. 





Welcome New Series. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. — Third 
Series. 


Now ready. With new stamp after design by F. G. 
ATWOOD. Cloth, $2.50. 


New Editions of the Successful First Two Series. 


LIFE’S VERSES.—Second Series. 


Illustrated by Mitchell, Brennan, Atwood, McVickar, Her- 
ford, Sterner, and Others. Similar to the First Series, 
but containing selections of more recent date. Filled 
with illustrations, none of which agocer pear in the First 
Series. A _a --. attractively ornamented 
in colors ana gold, $1. 





A NEW “ MURREY” BOOK. 


The Book of Entrees. 


A companion to the successful Firty Soups and ¥irTyY 
SaLabDs, by the same author, THOMAS J. MURREY, preer 
y professional caterer of the Astor House New ¥ ‘ork, 

‘ontinental Hotel, Philadel hia, and —_ leading ho- 
tels, author of Valuable Cooking Recipe 

Mr. Murrey’s —_ recipes (over 125 ii number) for en- 
trées of all varieti 

Invaluable for dinners, lunches, late breakfasts, etc. 

16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


A new series of importance, in which two vol.-mes are 
now ready. 


The Lives of the Presidents. 


Written so as to interest all readers, especiaily YOUNG 
PEOPLE, and de to be strictly accurate and valua- 
ble, and to give the results of the latest research. 

—_ intention is to make it the Standard series of its 
class. 

Each volume, 12mo, from new type, on good paper, 
with illustrations. 

Bound uniform! Vv in red cloth, with attractive design in 
black and gold on covers, showing postreite of Wash- 
ingson, Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield. Each vclume, 


I. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
IT, ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 
Author of ‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘ Dab Kin- 
zer,’‘ Esau Ha ry,’ etc., etc. 


Other volumes in preparation. bd Life of Grant is 
published out of its chronological order because of the 
present great interest in the subject. 





Ang 4 of the above books can be had of your bookseller, 
or will be sent to any , at publishers’ = gay on 
sooatas of advertised , if this publication is men- 

on 

New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free to 
any address if the name of thie publication is rot 
Contains full descriptions uf many new books and art 
publications, 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 5th Ave., New York City. 





JohnC.N immo's New Books. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMATISTS SERIES. 
Three Vols., ~s 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d per vol. 


net ; also large Fine-Paper copies. me- 
dium 8vo, cloth, each numbered. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN MARS- 
TON. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Three Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. per vol. 
net ; also large Fine-Paper copies, me- 
‘dium 8vo, cloth, each numbered. 


THE WORKS OF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Eight Vols., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. per vol. net; also 
large Fine-Paper copies, medium 8vo, 
cloth, each numbered. 


WORKS OF THOMAS 
MIDDLETON. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


The next issue of this series will be THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS DEKKER. in four volumes. The remaining 
dramatists of this Period will follow in due order. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


NorTe.—This is the first instalment towards a collective 
edition of the Dramatists who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare. The type will be distributed after each 
work is printed. 

One of the chief features of this New Edition of the 

the and hand 


Elizabethan Dramatists,"b }, 
size of the volumes will be the fact that each work will 
~~ — Yuiy of edited and new notes given throughout. 
—This pon mes be obtained either from Messrs. 
How ten Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, or from 
the English publishers. 








In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, half parchment, 
gilt top, 30s. net. 


Robin Hood Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads. 


A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs,and 
— now extant relative to that celebrat- 
ed English Outlaw. To which * — 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. Joseph 
Ritson. Illustrated with Eight ‘ ood En- 
gravings by Bewick,printed on China Paper. 
Also Ten Etchings from Original inal Polatings 
by A. H. Tourrier ani E. Buc 





A New and Beautiful Edition of the Imitation 
of Christ. 
In demy 8vo, with fifteen etchings, bound in full 
white parchment, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


Four Books. Translated from the Latin by Rev. 
W. Benham, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr, Lombard Street, London. 





A new volume of Elizabethan Lyrics. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, hand-made paper, 
price 10s, 6d. net, each numbered. 


Lyrics from the Song Books 
of the Elizabethan Age. 


Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 


Note.—This volume is printed at the Chiswick 
Press, and the edition limited to 5€0 copies. Type 
distributed. 





Fine medium 8vo, paper, with Seven Illustra- 
tions on isin ton paper. Half parchment 
t top, price 15s. net. 


Carols and Poems 
From the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 


Note.—A complete List of J. C. NIMMO’S 
New Books for the autumn of 1886 may he had 
on application. 





London: JOHN ©. NIMMO, 


14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Week. 


Tue decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Wabash Railway case is of 
the highest importance. It utterly demolishes 
the pretensions of State legislatures and rail- 
road commissions to regulate the rates of 
freight and fare on goods and passengers pass- 
ing through the States or from one State to an- 
other. The principles upon which this decision 
is based are very clearly stated, and are funda- 
mental to the existence of the Union and to the 
existence of trade. The regulation of inter-State 
commerce is one of the things committed in 
express words of the Constitution to Congress. 
The Constitution itself came into being be- 
cause of the difficulties and embroilments of 
inter-State commerce under the old Articles of 
Confederation. It was precisely this which 
led to the calling of the Convention, and it 
would have been wonderful indeed if any 
doubt had been left as to the intention of those 
who composed it upon the subject which 
first stirred the people to ‘‘ form a more 
perfect union.” Under the assumed right 
of the State of Ilmois to fix a_ rate 
of charges upon property coming from 
the interior of that State, or from the States 
further West, to New York or to foreign coun- 
tries, it would be quite possible to throttle such 
commerce altogether. The right to say that 
the charges for such transportation shall not be 
less than thecharges upon property transported 
wholly within the State, is a usurpation of the 
tight to regulate commerce between the States 
and with foreign nations so far as the same 
may happen to touch the territory of Illinois. 
Such a doctrine cannot be broken down too 
soon or too thoroughly. Three judges dis- 
sented from the opinion, upon the ground 
that the States have the right to legislate upon 
this question until Congress exercises its para- 
mount right to do so. 














A new form of swindling has been invented 
in the low lying districts appurtenant to Wall 
Street, of which the holders of railroad bonds 
are the victims. A railroad company having 
borrowed money at some time in the past, 
when the rate of interest was high or when its 
own credit was low, and being now in a pros 
perous condition, desires to pay off its bonds 
and stop the interest, although they have still 
many years torun. Such bonds, if the rate of 
interest is above 6 per cent., command a pretty 
high premium in the market and are much 
sought after by investors. Of course, the in- 
vestors do not want to be paid until the con- 
tract expires. The premium on their bonds is 
the sign and evidence that the course of events 
has been in their favor. The prevailing rate of 
interest, which was formerly 7 or 8 per cent., 
having fallen to 4 or 5, they have now got the 
best end of the bargain. The newly discovered 
way to cheat them is for the company to de- 
fault the interest on the bonds when it falls due, 
and then have some stool-pigeon offer to buy 
the bonds at a sufficient premium to induce the 
holders to sell. It may be asked, Why do not 





th: holders combine with each other and fore 

close their mortgage ? Evidently because they 
would obtain in the end, after much litigation 
and expense, only par and interest for their 
bonds. This trick is capable of being prac 

tised only in the cases of prosperous small 
roads, branch roads, leased lines, etc., when 
it is not necessary to use their credit with 
the general public a second time, for, of 
course, they could not borrow again on advan 
tageous terms after resorting to such sharp 
practice. The law does not furnish any prac 
tical remedy for such transactions except possi 
bly in the way of indictment of the swindlers 
for conspiracy. But it to us that the 
Stock Exchange might properly strike from its 
list the securities of any company which resorts 
to such practices. 


seems 





from the 
where the Presi 
introductory — ad 


The absence of Mrs. Cleveland 
State Fair at Richmond, 
dent made a_ brief 
dress, has supplied to the 
bit of social gossip which contains as 
many possibilities of growth as the expulsion 
of Goy. Tilden’s nieces from Greystone by the 
stony executors, ‘ It is surmised” that Mrs. 
Cleveland stayed away (although there was no 
reason for her going at all) because Miss 
Winnie Davis, daughter of Jefferson Davis, 
was there, and Mrs. Cleveland would have been 
obliged to ‘‘shake hands across the bloody chasm ' 
with the daughter of the ex-Confederate chief 
This would have been an appalling incident, for 
although Miss Davis was a baby and Mrs. Cleve 
land an infant of tender years when the war end 
ed, yet the public, being mostly fools, would 
have considered this shaking of bands signifi 
cant of dark designs on the part of Mr. Cleve 
land, and would have said to him: ‘‘ We will 
trust you no longer. You are no President for 
us. You can serve out your present term because 
we cannot get rid of you constitutionally any 
sooner. But don't expect us to vote for you again 
after this female hand-shaking.” So Mr. Cleve 
land, or perhaps the Cabinet, decided that 
Mrs. Cleveland should not go to Richmond, 
but should stay at hoine and look unconcerned, 
and make a pretence of getting her house settled 
for the winter. But the Richmond people 
see through it all. ‘‘ Miss Davis,” says the 
Sun's reporter, ‘is idolized by this people.” 


hewspapers 4 





The process of developing the merit system 
in the civil service of the nation goes steadily 
forward. It has been a serious defect that the 
practice of having competitive examinations 
held under the supervision of the various local 
boards enabled the appointing power easily to 
learn the politica of the applicants, and there 
is no doubt that advantage has been tak- 
en of this defect under both Republi 
can and Democratic Administrations. It 
was left for a Democratic Board of 
Civil-Service Commissioners to put an end to 
this abuse, which they have done by adopting 
a rule that hereafter the examinations of appli 
cants at any place, whether for appointment or 
promotion, sh: I! be carried on under the super- 
vision of the Commissioners at Washington. 
This is at once a long step forward in the 





elimination of partisanship, and a convincing 
proof tuat the Commission as now organized is 
sincere in its professions of loyalty to reform 
ideas, 


The inspectors sent to investigate the d 
ings of Mr. Harnty in the Philadelphia Post 


office have made their report They find 
that his shortcomings bave been due 

part to youth and inexperience and in part 
to the wickedness of the old carries wh 


made mistakes purposely in order to bring hin 


into disrepute The vy osuy also, that there is a 


conspiracy in the office to compel bim to retait 
men in the service Who are unfit, and that the 
President's order to office holders is) opents 
violated. Mr. Harrity, in fact, appears to te 
surrounded by bad men, all engesed in try 
ing to hinder him from doing rigt 

He himself says, in his answer, that he 


‘feels very keenly unnecessary and unjust 


sinuations or reflections Which is mot sur 


prisipg, But what is needed in all post offices 


is men who are so old, experienced, ar 


strong- minded tha: the bad men will be afraid 


of them and will not conspire against thet 
or blunder purposely in order to { 
In fact, the public service is no place for the 

victims of circumstances 

There is in most States so much doult’ what 
the two parties represent in this campaign that 
it is consoling to find one commonwealth where 
men know what they are fighting for. The 
Virginia Jerriterial Enterprise, the leading 
Republican organ in Nevada 
State ‘the issue in this campaign is free coin 
age of silver, or the repeal of the Act of 


says that in its 


1878 


providing for the purchase and coinage 
of not less thaa two nor more than tour 
millions of silver a month,” The present 
Democratic Senator, Mr. Fair, who is a 


revlection, is 
and 


candidate for 
giving aid 


with 
Adminis 


charged 
comfort to the 
hostility to 
Senator 

free coinage of silver and 


tration in its silver while 
the Republican 


tive advocate ‘* the 


and Representa 


the restoration of the great industry of Neva 
da.” As for Republicans elsewhere who hold 


to other views, the Enterprise is decidedly out 
spoken, as may be seen from the 
marks in a recent issue 

‘Now, we denounce the anti-si] ver resolution of 
the Republican representatives of Massachusetts 
as sectional, selfish, and unneighborly, and affirm 
that the member of the Convention who inspi: ed or 
penned it, and the delegates who gave it the ap- 
proval of their votes, are alike unfit to advise or 
take part in the cena of any populated 
area of the republic larger than a New England 
township. We stigmatize them as political frauds 
and financial mountebanks, who would not hesi- 
tate to turn the mining States and Territories 
into a desert in exchange for an advance of three 
cents a bushel on turnips.” 


following re 





Illinois furnishes a stnking illustration of 
the value of a good high-license lew as a 
temperance agency. The present law in that 
State compels every locality which permits the 
liquor traffic to tax it heavily, while it allows 
each municipality to enforce prohibition if 
public sentiment will sustain that policy. The 
Chicago Tribune has recently made an in 
vestigation as to the working of the sys 
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tem, which shows that in several counties 
not an open saloon can be found, while 
in twenty-five counties the rule is virtually 
prohibitory, license towns being the excep- 
tion, and in a large number of others the 
prohibition towns are in a majority. The 
Tribune concludes tbat prohibitory regulations 
now cover two-thirds of the soil of Illinois, 
while the area of such regulations is steadily 
widening. In the places which permit the sale 
of liquor, the tax is usually very high, reaching 
in some cases $1,800 or $2,000, anda burden of 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 is thus shifted from the 
taxpayers to the saloons, It would seem that 
any candid Prohibitionist must concede the su- 
periority as a temperance measure of such a 
system to a State prohibitory law, which could 
not be enforced in localities where the majority 
favors license, and would simply cut off this 
great revenue, 





The decision of Judge Potter in the case 
of Mr. Theodore Thomas and the Musical 
Union is of great importance. The Judge 
decides squarely in Mr. Thomas’s favor, 
on the broad ground that the by-law of the 
Union wiich Mr. Thomas sought to have 
set aside ‘‘is in restraint of trade, contrary 
to the public policy, and void.” The by-law 
required all musicians to be residents of this 
country six months before they could become 
members of the Musical Union. If they 
were not members of the Union, other mem 
bers could not play with them, so that the 
law was practically a decree that all 
musicians should be without employment 
during their first six months in this country. 
Mr. Thomas brought over an oboe-player last 
year and insisted that he should play in 
his orchestra, though all its members were 
Union men. ‘The Union tricd to prevent 
this by heavily fining every man who 
played with the oboeist. Mr. Thomas paid 
these fines twice, and then obtained an injunc- 
tion against the Union. The injunction is now 
made permanent. 





The Democrats of the Thirtieth Congressional 
District, that of the city of Rochester, have 
unanimously nominated as their candidate Mr. 
Theodore Bacon, son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. Mr. Bacon was a strong Re- 
publican up to the time of Mr. Blaine’s nomina- 
tion, when he became a Mugwump and worked 
earnestly for the election of Mr. Cleveland. The 
present nomination was not sought by him, but 
was given with entire unanimity and great bearti- 
ness, He has accepted it in a speech which, 
like all his utterances, isa model of clearness 
and straightforwardness. Thus he said of his 
reason for abandoning the Republican party in 
1884: ‘I judged tha: the Republican party, 
I will not say was less apt than the Demo- 
cratic to give good government to the 
nation, but was formally determined to give 
it bad government.” Having helped to put 
the Democratic party in power, he considered 
it still his duty, ‘‘ so long as it gave honest, up- 
right, capable government,to support it with as 
much zeal and earnestness as he had formerly 
exerted for its adversary.” That the Cleveland 
Administration has been giving such govern- 
ment he says he believes, and is also convinced 
that the great mass of honest, intelligent people 
Iie declared it his purpose to 


share his view, 








stand with the Democratic party so long as it 
showed itself wort':y to be stood with. 





The Republican nomination for the mayoralty 
is a fresh illustration of tbe enormous difficul- 
ty of bringing about a union of decent people 
for the promotion of municipal comfort and 
security. We believe that nothing has 
occurred in the history of New York threaten- 
ing its welfare so seriously as what is called 
‘‘the George movement.” When we say 
this, too, we are not indulging in a bit of the 
ordinary campaign blatherskite, for which, as 
our readers know, we have a thorough con- 
tempt. We mean that it is a movement which 
is giving an enormous stimulation to anarchical 
and anti social ideas among a considerable por- 
tion of the population. These ideas threaten, 
unless they receive some decided check, to 
put a strain on our police and courts of jus- 
tice which they are ill-fitted to bear, and 
to cause interruptions in our transportation, 
manufacturing, and other business, and in 
the general security and commodity of life, 
which must seriously interfere with the growth 
and prosperity of the city. It is no light mat- 
ter to have the opinion held by 40,000, or 
80,000, or even 20,000 volers that all owners 
of houses and land are robbers, that all em- 
ployers of labor are extortioners, that transpor- 
tation ought to be gratuitous, and that the 
police in suppressing riots are simply the 
agents of the rich. It is a very grave matter 
indeed when these opinions are held in the 
main by foreigners whom it is difficult to 
reach through the press or the platform. 
Those who hold these opinions now in this 
city think they compose a majority, or nearly 
a majority, of the voting population, Nothing 
would do more to sober them and bring 
them back to saner notions of society and 
government tban the discovery that they were 
only a small minority—that the great bulk 
of the community was united against them, 
and that society as now constituted among us, 
on the basis of liberty and order, was backed by 
overwhelming physical force, and was absolute- 
ly impregnable to assaults of either fanatics or 
criminals. Nothing, on the other hand, would 
do more to encourage and enflame them than 
the discovery either that they were a majority, 
or that, through the strifes and dissensions of 
their opponents, they were near enough to a 
plurality to reach it, if not at this election, at 
the next one. 





Now, this last danger is the very one with 
which we are threatened today. The George 
movement began to subside rapidly after the 
union of the County Democracy and Tammany 
on Mr. Hewitt; it Las revived with equal 
rapidity since the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt’s respectability 
and identification in the past with the cause of 
reform, by making it likely that he will drawa 
larger vote than any other candtdate put up by 
the Republican Boys, is the very kind of resto- 
rative the George movement most needed. It 
promises a more nearly equal division among 


people who believe in property and po- 
lice than anything else could bring 
about. It thus promises also to bring the 


George vote nearer to being a plurality than 
Suppose it were to bring 


apything else could. 





the Anarchists and Socialists and Strikers and 
Dead Beats of every description within 10,000 
or 20,000 of full possession of the city govern. 
ment, what do sane Republicans suppose 
would be the effect on law, and order, 
and trade, and industry during the coming 
year? How many tons of articles, and pam- 
phlets, and lectures do they suppose it would 
take to counteract among the Bohemian, and 
Polish, and German disciples of George, to 
say nothing of the ignorant Irish, the eflect of 
this tremendous fact? There is not a city in 
the Union which would not feel and suffer 
from the blow; not a single branch of trade or 
industry which would not, in some degree, 
have its future clouded by it. 





The Sun bas made what appears to be a 
careful examination of the list of names 
pledged to Mr. George’s support, and gives an 
analysis of them by districts. It appears 
from this that a large proportion of the 
names are German, for at the outset the 
Sun’s account says: ‘“‘In no labor move- 
ment hitherto have the German voters taken 
any active part. The work of advo- 
cacy and agitation has fallen into other 
hands. This year, however, the labor army 
is made up most largely of Germans and Ger- 
man-American citizens.” The account shows 
that nearly 6,000 new voters have been natu- 
ralized by the George leaders; that there are on 
the lists many Hungarians, Bohemians, French- 
men, and Austrian Germans; and that a large 
proportion of his followers have hitherto voted 
the Republican ticket. Just how much of the 
pledged following represents actual voters, no- 
body knows. The Sun thinks that at least 10 
per cent, of the alleged 42,526 names are 
not those of voters. It is also impossible to 
tell how much duplicating of names there has 
been, or how many purely fictitious ones have 
been put on. One thing, however, is evident 
enough, and that is that the George vote is 
going to be much larger than that received by 
former labor candidates—quite large enough to 
make it the duty of every man who wishes to 
have his influence exerted most largely for the 
public good to deposit a ballot for Mr. Hewitt. 





The first labor candidate who ran in this 
city for the mayoralty was John Swintcn in 
1874. He polled eighty-seven votes in all, the 
highest number in any one district being eleven. 
The first labor candidate for the Presidency 
was Gen. Butler, who was put in the field by 
the Sun in 1884. He got in this city 3,499 
votes all told. But Henry George will do far 
better than either of them, because he has a 
more attractive programme, and because the 
Anarchist and Socialistic element in the city 
population has largely increased of late years. 
The demoralization which his candidacy is 
producing among them is very great. In 
some factories they have almost ceased 
to work, partly in order to attend his meetings, 
and partly because they think, if he is elected, 
work will be unnecessary, as all the poor will 
be supported out of the rents of the land, 
which will be paid by the rich to the State. 
There would be something very comic in the 
pretence of the Republicans that there is no 
social or political danger in the George move- 
ment, if the crisis were not really so serious, 
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In a manifesto from the Committee of One 
Hundred, which must have made a good many 
people smile, it is laid down that we must not 
mind Mr. Roosevelt's youth, because at his age 
** Napoleon had conquered Italy, and William 
Pitt had long been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land,” and Alexander Hamilton was ‘‘ the fore- 
most statesman of America.” But if this 
be true, why should it be an objection 
to Mr. Hewitt that he is ‘‘ an old and infirm 
man,” as the Committee gracefully says it is? 
Why should we mind this when Dandolo led 
the storming party at Constantinople when 


over eighty, and Radetsky won No- 
vara at eighty-three, and Gladstone gov- 


erned England at seventy-five, and Palm- 
erston at eighty, and Moltke captured 
Paris at seventy-one? All this is sadly silly,and, 
let us add, very youthful stuff. The reason 
for objecting to Mr. Roosevelt’s age, in spite 
of the youthful achievements of Napoleon, 
and Pitt, and Hamilton, is that Mr. Roosevelt 
is neither a Napoleon, a Pitt, nor a Hamilton. 
He is an estimable young gentleman, who has 
served three terms most usefully and creditably 
in the New York Assembly—a body which it 
does not take much more than common honesty 
and energy to dominate. The rest of his time 
he has spent on a Western ranch and in 
field sports Do not let us be extravagant 
or absurd about this matter, young friends. 
Do not make Mr. Roosevelt ridiculous by too 
much zeal, and thus injure his future useful- 
ness. A good way for you to test the com- 
parative fitness of him and Mr. Hewitt fora 
great administrative office like the mayoralty, 
would be to go down town and try to find some- 
body who would be willing to put Mr. Roose- 
velt at the head of a great bank, or great facto- 
ry, or great business organization of any kind, 
in which his mistakes would be punished 
by pecuniary loss, and then try to find some 
one who would not be willing to put such a 
concern in Mr. Hewitt's hands—not only will- 
ing but glad. On your way home read Mr. 
Roosevelt's own letter, written in 1884, It is 
an excellent letter, but his running for the 
mayoralty now, under his present auspices, 
shows that like most young men he is apt to 
change his opinions suddenly and violently. 





In its issue of the 22d instant the 7imes bad 
an article, entitled *‘ "r. Hewitg on Unearned 
Property,” that we are constrain&d to pro- 
nounce dishonest. It was an attempt to prove 
that Mr. Hewitt’s views on the rights of land- 
owners are substantially the same as those of 
Mr. Henry Geo ce. For this purpose it quotes 
what purports +) be an interview with Heyitt 
published in the Brooklyn Kagle some y 
ago, omitting the introdyction and the conclu- 
sion, which were essential parts of it, and then 
misrepresenting the whole. The matter om® 
ted by the 7imes is in these words : 

‘* There is another phase of this question that I 
approach with some hesitation, because I am lia- 
ble to be misunderstood, and perhaps it should 
not be touched upon at all if not discussed minute- 
ly and exhaustively. However, I can raise the 


question without being called to account, for I 
raise it for discussion. This is : 


‘“‘Every intelligent person knows that John 
Stuart Mill has discussed the question incre 
ment, and has arrived at the conclusion that in 
some way it shouid belong to the people, and not 
the individual who happens to get possession of 


Nise 





it. I think the subject will bear a more ex 
haustive discussion before the people than it has 
as yet received.” 


The matter that the 7imes does quote, and 
which comes between the two extracts printed 
above, is a statement of what is known as 
Mill’s doctrine of the ‘‘unearncd increment” 
of land values, viz.: that the value of land 
arising from the general movement of society 
ought to belong to society instead of belonging 
to the individual. Mr. Mill himself was never 
able to formulate a plan by which society could 
take possession of the unearned increment with 
out injustice, and he was always careful to insist 
that the present value, before the unearned in 
crement doctrine should be put in force, right 
fully belonged to the present owner. It was a 
sort of dream or intellectual speculation on 
Mr. Mill's part. Mr. Hewitt, the text 
shows, offered it as one of the unsettled ques 
tions of political economy, without committing 
himself to any opinion on it except that it was 
worth discussion, at the same time warning 
the reader that it was one of those subjects that 
should be discussed exhaustively or not at all 


as 





The 7imes makes it appear that Mr Hewitt 
yielded his full assent to the unearned incre 
ment doctrine, and that this is substantially 
the same as the Henry George doctrine, that 
all property in land should be confiscated. 
** What is noteworthy in these remarksof Mr. 
Hewitt’s,” says the 7imes, ‘‘is that they em 
body a statement of the right of property 
which Mr. George could and would, we think, 
accept without any qualification, and they 
suggest the duty of providing for the en- 
forcement of an alleged right of the work- 
ingmen—a duty which Mr. George may very 
justly say that he, for his part, has done his best 
to perform.” What is more noteworthy just now 
is, that the 77mes did not publish honestly what 
Mr. Hewitt said, but conveyed a false impres 
sion to its readers. It is noteworthy, too, that Mr 
George scouts the idea that there can rightfully 
be any property in land, and that he opposes 
Mill’s contention that land-owners should re 
ceive compensation for the property they or 
their fathers before them have earned and 


paid for. Mr. Mill’s speculations, it should 
be remarked, never went so far as to 
consider the case of landowners whose 


property had depreciated in value by the 
general movement of society, nor the case 
most common in this country, where the 
general movement of society is principally a 
movement of pioneer farmers to the public 
lands —an initial step to the creation of land 
values without which there could be no other 
general movement. Probably these conside- 
rgions were among thé ans why Mr. 
Swit. in the interview attnbuted to him, 
calitioned his readers not to make hasty 
or jump at conclusions on 
his subject upon a one-sided statement of it, 





Mayor Grace did excellent service at the 
Hewitt meeting last week in correcting the 
extravagant statements about the cost of the city 
government in which Mr. Roosevelt has 
been indulging. Such statements are to 
be regretted, because they divert at- 
tention from the greatest source of mu- 
nicipal troubles, the control over the city 
government exercised by a corrupt Legislature. 
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For instance, the city expenditures last year 
were $35,736,320, but of this the Board of 
Apportionment actually controls only $13,504, 
741, the other $22,141,579 being impesed on 
the city by Albany So that 
if the authorities se) 
desirous of economizing, 
do in this smaller amount, out 
which they have to provide for the 


legislation, 


local were never 
only 
of 


public 


they could 


so 


works, the public parks, the public schools 
the public charities, the public health, and 
There is not another city 
in the world in such a fix. 


the street cleaning 


The efforts of some of the friends of female 
suffrage to establish it women’s 


led 
some of the inspectors to ask the Corporation 


by getting 


names on the register, in some sly manner, 


Counsel for his opinion as to their dutx in case 


any Women presented themselves to regis 
ter or vote. In an evil heur for him he 
decided against the claim, and said he 


would on behalf of the city resist in the courts 
any attempt to procure a mandamus, addressed 


to the inspectors. This has drawn forth a 
letter from the ‘‘ Ladies’ Suffrage Comumittec 

in which he is denounced in goed old fash 
ioned style as an ‘artful dodger,” a tyrant 
and = usurper and oan impertinent per 
son, whose design is to mislead — the 
Court, and ‘entrap voters unfamiliar with 


legul proceedings But he will not escape the 
proper consequences of his misdeeds, because 
‘the rising tide of opinion is to overwhelm 
him and his opinion.” Lawyers and judges 
a hand time wherever the 
women are in a majority at the polls, because 
they will to embody their 
opinions not only what the law is, but what it 
ought 


thing to find out 


will evidently have 


be required in 


to be, which is a much more difficult 





The Cutting case gave to the news-gatherers 
of the Southern frontier a certain prominence 
as authorities on Mexican affairs, which they 
do not appear to be willing to relinquish with 
out a struggle. Their method seems to be to 
mass together all the vague rumors which come 
to their ears, and telegraph them to the 
North as what is ‘‘imminent” in Mexico, not 
stopping to notice that their prophecies are 
self-contradictory and absurd on the face. Their 
latest prediction is that President Diaz is to be 
‘‘overthrown” by the original and effective 
means of making him Dictator for ten years. 
What they had heard of, in some confused 
way, and were trying to convey, is probably 
this: There has been much talk in Mexican 
political circles of the desirability of prolong- 
ing the Presidential term of office. A few days 
ago the Nacional, an Opposition paper, pub- 
lished the rumor, which it acknowledged to 
be wholly irresponsible, that some of the 
friends of General Diaz were talking of 
calling a constituant Congress to make a 
new constitution for the country, and that 
they had gone so far as to suggest that Diaz 
be made Dictator for ten years, so as to insure 
a fair trial of the new organic law. Thus this 
floating newspaper gossip, by the time it 
reaches Arizona, becomes a forecast. of the 
most novel revolution in history—a revolution 
directed against a President by his friends 





with the object of making bim a Dictator, 


x 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[WepDNEsDay, October 20, to Turspay, October 26, 1886, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND visited Richmond, Va., 
on Thurstfiy with members of his Cabinet, 
and was received with enthusiasm, At the 
Agricultural Fair he made a brief address to 
the people in which he said: ‘‘ The present Ad- 
ministration of the Government is pledged to 
return for husbandry not only promises but 
actual tenders of fairness and justice, with 
equal protection and a full participation in na- 
tional achievements. If in the past we have 
been estranged, and the cultivation of Ameri- 
can citizenship has been interrupted, your en- 
thusiastic welcome of to-day demonstrates that 
there is an end to such estrangement, and that 
the time of suspicion and fear is succeeded by 
an era of faith and confidence. In such a 
kindly atmosphere and beneath such cheer- 
ing skies, I greet the people of Virginia as co- 
laborers in the field where grows the love of 
our united country. God grant that, in the 
years to come, Virginia—the Old Dominion, the 
mother of Presidents, she who looked on the 
nation at its birth—may not only increase her 
trophies of growth in agriculture and manu- 
factures, but that she may be among the first 
of all the States in the cultivation of true 
American citizenship.” 


President Cleveland has appointed Daniel 
Lockwooi of Buffalo to be United States At- 
torney for the Northern District of New York. 
Mr. Lockwood has the distinction of having 
nominated Mr. Cleveland for Mayor, Governor, 
and President. 


President Cleveland on Tuesday directed the 
suspension of M. E. Benton (Dem.), United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Missour!, and of William A. Stone (Rep.), 
United States Attorney fur the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. District-Attorney Ben- 
ton is now and has been for some time past 
engage] in addressing a series of political 
meetings throughout Missouri. The President 
endorsed the paper setting forth the above 
statements, ‘‘ Let this efficer be suspended at 
once,” and returned it to the Attorney-General 
for an enforcement of the order. The sus- 
pension of District-Attorney Stone was made 
for similar reasons. 


The Administration has taken official notice 
of the charge of the Philadelphia Press (now 
denied) tnat an internal-revenue official of 
Philadelphia had issued a circular and attempt- 
ed to levy assessments upon Federal office- 
holders. If the charges had been proved, there 
is the highest authority for the statement that 
the Administration would bave taken summary 
action. 


_ Commissioner of Pensions Black writes to a 
Federal office-holder in California, who has 
been assessed for political purposes: ‘‘ There 
are no circumstances under which any assess- 
ment can be levied upon a Federal office- 
holder, and payment thereof compelled. Your 
official position is not at stake in consequence 
of the atutude which you have assumed. If 
you had yielded to the demand of any self- 
constituted committee, and had paid an assess- 
ment, so called, your official position would 
have been at stake. The money earned by a 
Federal official in the discharge of his duties is 
as entirely his own as is that accumulated from 
any other source, and is as little subject to be 
diawn upon by any committee, organization, 
or individual, save its rightful owner.” 


The Interior Department has issued an order 
that Indian agents shall not make application 
for passes to railroad companies, and shall not 
as a rule accepi favors from corporations, The 
departments are generally endeavoring to place 
the public service on a high plane, but it is re- 
ported that some difficulty is found in obtain- 
ing competent persons for Indian agents, be- 
cause of the inadequate compensation which 


, 


the law allows. The position of Indian agent 
isa very trying one, and the climate where 
the agencies are located is very severe. The 
positions should be held by persons of much 
ability and high character, and, for the very 
low salaries, it is not always possible to induce 
the right persons to enter the service. 


The Civil-Service Commissioners have de- 
cided that hereafter the examinations of appli- 
cants, whether for appointment or promotion, 
shall be carried on under the supervision of the 
Civil-Service Commissioners at Washington, 
and not be left to the discretion of the local 
Board of Examiners. It is generally a fact 
that the members of the local board and the ap- 
pointing officers, without special] inquiry, 
know the politics of the applicants, and for 
that reason it has been deemed expedient that 
the examining papers should be referred to 
Washington, where the grading will be done 
and where the examining authorities will be 
completely removed from any local influence 
or prejudice. 

The United States Government has informed 
Spain that it will not withdraw the proclama- 
tion retstablishing the 10 per cent. duty on 
Spanish imports from October 25. 

Secretary Endicott has written to Gen. Sheri- 
dan: ‘‘ By direction of the President it is or- 
dered that the hostile Apache adult Indians, 
fiftees in number, recently captured in Mexico 
and now at San Antonio, Texas, including 
Geronimo, Natchez and Percio, be sent under 
proper guard to Fort Pickens, Florida, there to 
be kept in close custody until further orders, 
These Indians have been guilty of the worst 
crimes known to the law, committed under 
circumstances of great atrocity; and tbe public 
safety requires that they should be removed far 
from the scene of their depredations and guard- 
ed with the strictest vigilance. The remainder 
of the band captured at the same time, consist- 
ing of eleven women, six children, and two en- 
listed scouts, you are to send to Fort Marion, 
Florida, and place with the other Apache 
Indians recently conveyed to and now under 
custody at that post.” 

The following telegram from Gen. Miles, 
dated Fort Apache, Anz., October 9, has been 
transmitted to the War Department: *‘ A de- 
tachment under Capt. Cooper, Tenth Cavalry, 
has just arrived at the post, having captured 
Mangus and his whole party, consisting of 
Mangus, two men, three squaws, and five chil- 
dren; also, twenty-nine mules and five ponies, 
all of which were brought in. Viele, Cap- 
tain, commanding.” The Indians above re- 
ferred to formed a part of Geronimo’s band, 
but separated from that warrior’s command 
last April when he offered to surrender to Gen. 
Crook. Nothing definite was known of Man- 
gus’s movements after the separation, but it 
was reported that he had escaped into Mexico 
and had been killed by the Mexicans. 

A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered on Monday, on the subject of 
inter-State commerce, is of great importance. 
The commercial consequences of a logical en- 
forcement of this decision will be obvious. 
Bniefly stated, the majority of the court say : 
‘* We must, therefore, hold that it is not, and 
never has been, the deliberate opinion of a ma- 
jority of this court that a statute of a State 
which attempts to regulate the fares and charges 
by railroad companies within its limits, for & 
transportation which constitutes a part of com- 
merce among the States, is a valid law.” The 
case came up from Illinois, and is known as 
the case of the Wabash Railroad. The basis 
of the suit was the charge that the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railroad Company had, in 
violation of a statute of the State of Illinois, 
been guilty of an unjust discrimination in its 
charges for the transportation of freight. 


The New Jersey Greenbackers on Friday 
nominated Erastus Potter for Governor. 

8. 8. Cox, Minister to Turkey, has accepted 
the Democratic nomination for Congress in the 
Ninth (New York) District, He has resigned 
as Minister, 








The Democrats of the Thirtieth (New York) 
Congressional District have nominated Theo- 
dore Bacon of Rochester. He is one of the 
most prominent attorneys of that city, and had 
always been a Republican until 1884, when he 
supported Cleveland. 


It is reported from Illinois that there isa very 
determined effort to defeat Mr. William R. 
Morrison for retlection. The opposition pro- 
cceds not only from the Republicans and pro- 
tectionists, but from personal opponents in his 
own party. The protectionist opposition is 
composed of the Republicans and of a certain 
faction of the labor element under the lead of 
Jarrett, the noted labor agitator of Pittsburgh. 
He is reported to be at work in that district in 
opposition to Morrison, and to be supplied 
with ample funds from some quarter. 


It is said that Collector Magone of this port 
intends to cause a careful examination to be 
made as to the special qualifications of any ap- 
plicant for any of the higher positions in his 
gift, before the candidate, however recommend. 
ed otherwise, can hope to receive an appoint- 
ment. Such an examivation may be made by 
the Collector in person or be delegated by him 
to experts in whom he reposes confidence. 
With the introduction of this plan, the system 
of examination as to fitness before appointment 
will apply to all positions under the Collector, 
except those of simple laborers. 

The steamship La Bretagne, with the French 
delegates to attend the unveiling of the Statue 
of Liberty on October 28, arrived in this city 
on Monday and were welcomed by the Ameri- 
can Reception Committee. Toe French guests 
number nearly a score, among them being M. 
and Mme. Bartholdi, Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and his young daughter, Senators 
Admiral Jaurés and Gen. Pellissier. Deputies 
Spuller and Desmons, M. Deschamps, Vice- 
President of the Municipal Council of Paris; 
M. and Mme. Charles Bigot, Delegate of Press 
Syndicate; M. Léon Robert, Chiet of the Cabi- 
net and Minister of Public Instruction. 

Despite the rain, there was a large assembly 
on Tuesday evening in the Academy of Music 
in this city, where a reception was given to the 
French delegates. Speeches were made by 
President Lafon of the Cercle Francais de 
Harmonie, Frederick R. Coudert, Senator W. 
M. Evarts, M. Spuller, and M. Deschamps. 
The speaking was followed by a vocal and in- 
strumental concert. 

The Board of Visitors of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary on Tuesday decided that they 
had original jurisdiction in the premises over 
the case of the Andover professors charged with 
heresy. 

Another sharp shock of earthquake was felt 
in Charleston, 8. C., and other Southern cities 
on Friday. 

The Adams Express car attached to passen- 
ger train No. 3 on the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Road, which left St. Louis at 8:25 on 
Monday night, was robbed of over $50,000 in 
cash between that city and Pacific, Mo. 

Mason W. Tappan, Attorney General for New 
Hampshire, died on Sunday at the age of six- 
ty-nine. He was a prominent anti-slavery man 
before the war, and for twenty-five years he 
was.one of the leading lawyers of the State, 
igi has been prominent on the stump for the 

epublican party. In 1872 he was one of the 
main supporters of Horace Greeley. 

_Cornelia M. Stewart, widow of the famous 
merchant, Alexander T. Stewart, died in this 
city somewhat suddenly on Monday morning. 
Her health had been in a delicate condition for 
sometime. She was eighty-three years of age. 


FOREIGN. 
Gadban Effendi, the Turkish representative 
at Sofia, on Wednesday informed the Bulgarian 
Ministry that he had n instructed to act in 
concert with Gen. Kaulbars, the Russian agent, 
whose arrival at Sofia, Gadban Effendi says, he 
will await before making for Turkey definite 
roposals to Bulgaria; strongly advising the 
inistry, however, in the meantime to concede 
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the Russian demands, and postpone the meet- 
ing of the Great Sobranye to elect a successor 
to the Bulgarian throne. So soon as Gadban 
Effendi’s information was received, a special 
Cabinet council was held to corsider what he 
had presented. The result of this council was 
that Gadban Effendi was informed that *‘ the 
Bulgarian Goverument would no more brook 
Turkish than it would Russian interference, 
but would resist both, with the comforting con- 
viction that any misfortunes likely to overtake 
Bulgaria would never compare in seriousuess 
with the retribution awaiting the infatuation of 
Turkey.” 


Prince Alexander has requested the Sobranye 
to ignore him as a cundidate for the Bulgarian 
throne. Communications have been received 
in Vienna from the Bulgarian Government, 
stating that they do not intend to nominate 
Prince Alexander as a candidate for the Bul- 
garian throne, and that they do not expect that 
the business of electing a ruler can be proceeded 
with for a long time yet. 


The chiefs of the Pulgarian Sobranye have 
decided to send to the Czar a deputation who 
will be instructed to complain of the action of 
Gen. Kaulbars as Russian agent in Bulgaria, 
and to ask the Czar to name a candidate tor the 
Bulgarian throne. Toe Russian consuls in 
Bulgaria have been ordered to re! use pissports 
to the members of the proposed delezation. 
Gen. Kaulbars has informed the fulgarian 
Government by note that Russia will regard 
the proceedings of the Sobranye as null and 
void. A despatch from Athens on Monday 
said a rumor was current there that the Czar 
had consented to occupy Buigaria. 


The Sultan has commanded the Turkish Ad- 
miralty to expend $7,500,000 on new men-of- 
war. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, is engaged in an active exchange of com- 
mupications with the Porte respecting the 
British oceupation of Egypt. It is said that 
M. Waddington, French Ambassador to 
London, acting under instructions from his 
Government, hus protested on behalf of France 
against the British occupation of Egypt. 
France and Turkey are in complete accord in 
their opposition to the occupation, and Rus- 
sia supports them. It is «also reported that 
Germany has joined France and Russia in 
urging England to evacuate Egypt. 


The London Standard asks Lord Randolph 
Churchill to deter France, in a few terse and 
pointed sentences, from trying to embarrass 
England in the Egyptian question, The Timex 
hopes that Lord lddesleigh, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, will tell M. Waddington, the French 
Ambassador, plainly and firmty, that England 
will judge for herself when her task in Egypt 
is finished. 

A conference of Tories was held at Brad- 
ford, England, on Tuesday. There were 800 
delegates present. The conference adopted 
imperial tederation as an article of the Con- 
servative faith. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
speaking on a motion approving Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Eastern policy, said the Government 
would follow that policy as closely as the 
changed condition of European affairs would 
allow. 


In the course of his speech Lord Ran- 
dolph said: ‘Official accounts reaching the 
Government of the social condition and pros- 
pects of Ireland are of an encouraging cha- 
racter. There is a good barvest and a marked 
recovery in prices, and from all we can learn, 
though accurate information is difficult to ob- 
tain, rents are being fairly paid throughout 
the country. Laadlords have helped greatly 
to lessen the difficulties of the crisis. The Irish 
tenants also have codperated in a signal 
manner towards the restoration of order. 
The people are rapidly appreciating the full 
significance of the last appeal to the electors, 
and will gradually shape their political and so- 
cial action in accordance therewith. If the 
Unionists firmly follow up the victory they 





have gained, I think we may conclude without 
any doubt or hesitation that the question of 
the maintenance or repeal of the Union is set 
tled for at least two generations. On questions 
of foreign affairs I have nothing to add or de 
tract from my Dartford speech, first, because 
Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor's banquet, 
gave his opinions thereon, and, second, because 
I have been during my holiday isolated from 
knowledge of official affairs; not, as some 
silly hysterical people supposed, in close cou 
tact with European statesmen.” While de 
nying that the Government had become con 
verted to the ‘‘ three acres and a cow” policy, 
he said that they had always favored extensive 
land reform, and would endeavor to produce a 
genuine and necessary measure, which, if it 
failed to go to the length of Jesse Collings’s 
desire, would yet be mach too good and valua 
ble to be strongly resisted by his party. Three 
things Lord Randolph was able to state 
with certainty: first, the Government did not 
intend to grant home rule to Ireland; second, 
it did intend to deal with local government 
in Ireland; third, it did not mean to be hurried 
or hasty in that dealing. He asked that earnest 
attention be given to his remarks on procedure, 
He said : *‘T wish to fully and frankly admit 
that I have changed my mind on the question 
of the power of closing debate. When both 
great parties of the State firmly oppos 
ed the repeal of the Union and Parnell 
ite obstruction, the Conservatives looked 
upon closure as a startling and unneeded inno 
vation, They may have been wrong, but what 
we now deal with is an absolute change in the 
state of affairs, since the Radical separatists 
deliberately tolerate and assist the obstruction 
tactics of the enlarged body of Parnellites 
pledged not to allow any legislation until home 
rule is granted. We, therefore, feel certain of 
your hearty support in changing our minds 
with the altered circumstances "  A_ resolution 
was adopted expressing confidence that the 
Government would follow Lord Beaconstield’s 
policy, and would vigilantly guard British in 
terests against Russian aggression, and es 
pecially prevent any seizure of Constantinople. 


Speaking at Newcastle on October 19, Lord 
Rosebery, who represents Mr. Gladstone's 
mind perhaps more closely than anybody else, 
said: *‘I do not think that on the part of the 
real Liberal party in the country, those who 
have stuck close to their colors, there 1s any 
wish to be otherwise than conciliatory to our 
Unionist friends. There are two things we 
cannot desert, but short of these two things 
there are many lines on which we might meet 
again. We cannot desert the particular lines of 
our Irish policy, and we cannot desert our leader. 
Some of them do not like our Irish policy, 
some of them do not like our leader. These 
are our two vital points. I do not believe an 


| alliance between tae Tories and Unionist 


Liberals can last longer than this Parliament. 
Ido not think it can last as long.” 


Mr. Gladstone recently wrote to the Leith 
Liberal Club: ** Your club was formed dur- 
ing an epoch of a dangerous schism which 
every good Liberal will desire to heal. It is 
the object of the Tories to keep the discussion 
alive by postponing the question upon which 
it arose. I rejoice to see Lord Monck, a dis- 
senting Liberal, suggesting a rapprochement, 
I hope he will continue his patriotic labors.” 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, Parnellite, has been 
awarded the seat in the House of Commons 
which he contested for the recent election 
against Mr. Charles Edward Lewis, Conserva- 
tive. Mr. Lewis has sat for Londonderry 
ever since 1872. In the recent election the 
poll, as counted, gave Mr. Lewis 1,781 votes, 
and Mr. McCarthy 1,778, and the seat was 
awarded to the former, who up to date has 
occupied it, although Mr. McCarthy at once 
entered a protest and has ever since been push- 
ing his claim to the seat, basing his case largely 
upon the allegations of illegal electioneering 
methods — the part of his opponent. On 
Saturday Mr. Lewis's counsel abandoned his 
client's claim, ard the seat was declared to be 
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Mr. McCarthy's. Mr. McCarthy also has the 
seat for Longford County, which he obtained 
without opposition. 


The Most Reverend Thomas Nulty, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath, preached a powerful 
sermon in Dublin recently against moonlight 
ers. he denounced in the strongest terms the 
acts perpetrated by them,called them the great 
est enemies Ireland had today, and said the 
outrages they committed served but to per 
petuate landlordism, which otherwise, he « 
clared, was doomed 


Lord Clanricarde, in a letter to the London 
Times, declares his intention to concede at 
duction in rent to his tenants. This, if carried 
far enough, will probably avert the threatened 
outbreak at Woodford, Ireland 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, Adjutant General, has 
issued a circular to the English Army, intimat 
ing that the Duke of Cambndge, Commander 
in-Chief, is dissatisfied with the simall progress 
made in their military training. During the 
recent inspections, the circular states, the Duke 
observed that many officers of all) ranks 
evinced great want of kKnowledve of the duties 
vitally important to military eficieney, and he 
strongly insists that the officers shall devote 
more time and attention to the instruction of 
their troops, The St. James's Gazette says that 
the Duke of Cambridge, in the freedom of 
private conversation, expresses the opinion that 
many of the officers in the British Army are 
**not worth their salt 


The Earl of Iddesleigh, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir Lyon Playfair bave been nomi 
nated for the Rectorship of Edinburgh Univer 
sity, 

Maj..Gen. Sir H. T. Macpherson, Com 
mander of the British army of occupation in 
Burmah, is dead. He will be succeeded by 
Gen. Roberts 

The loss of vessels along the Wicklow coast 
of Ireland by the recent storm iyreregautics 
$200,000, and, unless relief is afforded, there 
will be much distress throughout that region 


The Berlin North German Gazette, Prince 
Bismarck’s organ, says that Germany has no 
cause to complain of England's colonial policy. 
The few questions under discussion between 
Germany and England will be settled justly 
and econformably to the interests of both par 
tes, 

There have been 150 suicides in the German 
Army during the past eight months 

The German War Office has decided that all 
sub officers must learn telegraphy. ~ 

Gen. Von Moltke on Tuesday celebrated the 
eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth. His 
health is vigorous. 

Baron Frederick Von Beust, the distinguish 
ed Austrian statesman, is dead at the age of 
seventy seven. He was born in Dresden. it Was 
after the war between Prussia and Austria that 
Baron Von Beust rose to great prominence. He 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs in Austria, 
and his talents as a statesman were henceforth 
devoted to his adopted country. Becoming 
Chancellor of the Empire in 1867, he inaugu 
rated a liberal policy and soon became a favor- 
rite of the people, overcoming the prejudices 
which they ~ at first felt towards him as a 
German. Himself a Protestant, he labored for 
religious toleration. He resigned the post of 
Chancellor of the Empire in 1871, and soon 
after was appointed Ambassador to England. 

The Austrian Budget shows a deficit of 
17,000,000 florins. 

The Spanish Government has created a De- 
vartment of Public Safety similar to the French 

Yepartment of Safety. It will be under the 
control of the Home Office. 

French imports in 1885 decreased by £12,- 
360,000 and exports by £10,504,000. 


The French boycott on German beer has eli- 
cited strong comments from the press of Ger- 
we de especially as it wag instituted in Gen, 
Boulanger’s club, 
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BLAINE AND THE ENGLISH CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


MR. 


Mr. BLatNeE talks so much, on all manner of 
subjects, that everybody who is condemned by 
the nature of his calling to read his speeches, 
perforce expects him every now and then to 
make a display of accurate knowledge about 
something. But nobody, we venture to say, 
has ever done so without being disappointed. 
We have never yet chanced to light on 
a speech or writing of his on any subject 
which he seemed to understand thoroughly, 
whether it be foreign politics or domestic law, 
political economy or agriculture. That he 
knows his weakness himself is evident from 
his vehemence and extravagance. When he is 
going full swing before a rural audience there 
is no limit to his audacity, and nobody knows 
the uses of audacity better. 

The way he dealt with the English service 
the other day was a very good illustra- 
tion of this. About the condition of the Eng- 
lish civil service, of course, he knows nothing 
beyond the fact that admission to it is obtained 
in the main by competitive examination, and 
he hates competitive examination, and has been 
greatly bothered by it in his political career. 
He would long ago have attacked it publicly if 
he had not thought that it had in some inscruta- 
ble and disgusting way obtained a hold on 
popular favor. So he has waited patiently, 
sometimes in silence, though occasionally hint- 
ing that if the truth were known, or if he 
cared to speak out, he himself the 
greatest and the only genuine civil-service re- 
former of them all. 

Some relief, however, came to him the other 
day in the shape of a brief paragraph from the 
London correspondent of the 7ribune, giving 
an account of the reasons for which a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the condition of the 
civil service in England had been organized by 
the present Ministry. The paragraph said: 

** Lord Randolph Churchill's Civil-Service Com- 

mission is reckoned a great coup for the Govern- 
ment and for himself. It means nothing less than 
a complete overhauling of the chief departments of 
state. In spite of civil-service reform their condi- 
tion is believed to be worse than it was forty years 
ago. The cost of administration has enormously 
increased. It is doubtful whether the efficiency 
of the departments has not diminished. High 
salaries, short hours, excessive staffs, extravagant 
pensions, imperfect supervision over accounts, an- 
tiquated methods of business, and general incom- 
petence and mismanagement—such are some of the 
charges now brought against the existing system. 
Lord Randolph Churchill aims at sweeping re- 
forms, increased economy, increased efficiency. 
The only wonder is that Mr. Gladstone ha+ not 
long since anticipated him. The proposal ex- 
torts praise even from political opponents. The 
Commission is admittedly composed of strong 
and experienced members.” 
Now here Mr. Blaine thought he had found 
opportunity. Said he to himself, ‘‘This shows 
what competitive examinations, which we have 
copied from England, lead to. They are a 
failure even in England. I will restrain my- 
self no longer. I will not pretend to be a re- 
former of any kind. 1 will denounce this 
thing from the stump and expose the humbugs 
who have so long plagued me.” And he did 
it. He thought that if there was anything 
wrong with the civil service in England, it 
must be the mode of admission which caused 
it. 

But now comes one of the leading assailants 
of the condition of the English civil service, 


was 








Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and tells the whole story 
in the last number of the Nineteenth Century. 
He gives a very bad account of its condition, 
but his complaints sound curieusly in 
American ears, and they do not touch 
the principle of competitive examination at 
all. What he attacks is the scheme of 1875, 
which divided the service in the great public 
offices into a higher and lower division, with 
an impassable barrier between them, and each 
recruited by its own system of examination. 
The first division was intended to attract men 
of liberal education, received at the universities 
or great public schools, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-four. They are examined 


in the following subjects : 
* Marks 
mete Composition (including Précis writ- ane 
eS RE RR ey eee 
History of England (including that of the 
Laws and Constitution)........... ...... 
English Language and Literature ............ 
Language, Literature, aod History of Greece 
Language, Literature, and History of Rome.. 
Language, Literature, and History of France 
Language, Literature, and History of Ger- 


many 
Language, Literature, and History of Italy... 375 
Mathematics (pure and mixed) 1,2 
Natural Science; that is (1) Chemistry, includ- 
ing Heat; (2) Electricity and M etism ; 
(3) Geology and Mineralogy; (4) logy ; 
| SES Et CS a 
The total (1.000) marks may be obtained by 
adequate proficiency in any two or more 
of the five branches of science included 
under this head. 
Moral Sciences: that is, Logic, Mental and 
EE I oc. 0s cosveeecscscqee ase 50 
i 621d ons cctasncebecevensaveseews 375 
ee I iis sind Kccnsedcccdcus scccuces 


None of these is obligatory. A candidate can 
offer himself in as few or in as many as he 
pleases, and trust to his luck. Bat what a 
howl would be raised if the Civil Service Com- 
mission in this country proposed anything of 
similar severity. Well, Mr. Kidd’s complaint 
is, that they are too severe, so severe that they 
do not attract the class of men for whom they 
were intended; that is, men competent to 
pass them successfully present themselves only 
in very small numbers, as they think they can 
do better in other callings than the Government 
service. The practical result of this is, that the 
Government is obliged, in order to fill the va 
cancies in the upper division, to accept candi- 
dates who get very few marks—that is, pass 
very badly. 

Mr. Kidd’s second complaint is, that the ex- 
aminations in the second or lower division are 
not severe enough. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: 


= 


. Handwriting. 


. Copying MS, (to test accu~acy)... 
English Composition............. 
Geography....... . a 
Indexing or Docketing...................... 
Digesting returns into summaries.... . ... 
I « 2 ho.i.55.466enedive et aeesdnSen 200 
EE cccdes, Knedneciesncescasee.=.5 . 200 


Lads trained in the elementary schools pass 
these examinations in great. numbers, but they 
are not, he says, good enough for the Govern- 
ment service. There are seldom men of any 
attainments (except the ‘‘three R’s”) among 
them. Consequently, while the upper division 
is starved for want of good material, the lower 
one is stuffed with bad material, and there 
is no communication between them by way 
of promotion or transfer. This is the 
whole story. Of course, such a system is 
likely to result in a defective supply of men 
for the higher positions, such as are filled 
under our system by appointments confirmed 
by the Senate ; and the want is felt through all 
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branches of the service, resulting in inefficient 
control and imperfect information about each 
other in the different branches. But no one in 
England proposes to remedy these evils by a 
return to the spoils system, or maintains that 
the working of the competitive system has been 
brought to perfection. 








CHIEF ARTHUR AND MR. GEORGE. 


Mr. Artur, the Chief of the Locomotive 
Brotherhood, bas acquired the distinction 
which comes from always saying the right 
thing at the right time. At the meeting of the 
International Convention of the Brotherhood 
last week, he maintained his own high level. 
There were able and distinguished speakers 
there not belonging to Mr. Arthur’s calling, 
men trained and practised in public debate. 
Yet Mr. Arthur’s speech was much the most 
impressive of all that were made, not by 
reason of the position he holds, but by the plain 
truth and simplicity of what he said. It hap 
pens that another representative or spokesman 
of labor, and a very able man, too, is doing a 
great deal of talking to the people of New 
York at this time. The contrast between Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. George and their respective 
aims is very marked and radical. 

That Mr, Arthur disapproves of the ‘‘Henry 
George movement,” he had previously taken 
pains to make known, by saying that he disap- 
proves of all steps to give a political turn to 
labor unions, since such steps lead to the ar- 
raying of class against class, and unsettling the 
foundations of the American idea of govern 
ment. In his speech at the Convention he gave a 
very terse and pointed statement of the just re- 
lations subsisting between employers and em- 
ployees in this country, from which we quote 
one pregnant paragraph: 

“Neither the capitalist nor the laborer is wholly 
wrong. No one will justify oppressions complain- 
ed of by candid and industrious workingmen. 
The simple statement of their case will command 
public sympathy and approval. On the other 
hand, the public at large will promptly condemn 
the wilful destruction of property and the inter- 
ruption of business. It is also prompt to disap- 
prove of interference with pris ate rights. There 
is room enough for every man ina country like 
this, and every man disposed to work, must be 
allowed to find the chance. The workingman of 
to-day may be the capitalist of five or ten years 
from now. He isinterested in the considerate and 
friendly adjustment of all industria! questions.” 

The theory of Mr. George is, that there is no 
room in this country, or indeed in the whole 
world, for anybody except landowners. This 
is the alpha and omega of his social philosophy. 
It results from this totally false conception of 
human interests that all classes should be ar- 
rayed against the land-owning class, to the 
end of dispossessing the latter of their 
holdings without making them any compensa- 
tion whatever. It is nothing to him that the 
land owner may have invested the earnings of 
a lifetime’s toil at the loom or the anvil in order 
to buy a farm or get a few acres of ground or 
a city lot as a security and shelter for his old 
uge. If he is a land-owner he belongs to the 
hated class against whom all other classes 
should array themselves. It is nothing to him 
that the American farmer is the most 
hardworking of all our workers, andjthat in 
the last analysis every other classSofgworkers 
depends upon his success and could not live a 
year if he should stop working. He_is,a land. 
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owner and therefore a proper subject for spolia- 
tion. Itis nothing to him that the life of the 
pioneer and the homesteader is one of suffering 
and privation scarcely conceivable even in a 
New York tenement-house. Eventually the 
pioneer and homesteader becomes a land- 
owner. Eventually his land yields rent or 
has rental value. This, according to the 
George philosophy, should be summarily con- 
fiscated, and the demand of the homestead- 
er for compensation should be met by say- 
ing, ‘‘Sir, you robbed me yesterday and the 
day before and the day before that. Why 
should [ allow you to rob me to day and to- 
morrow also? Your rental value is sending 
children to early graves, and young girls to 
brothels, and grown men to grog-shops and 
prisons, and the human race to perdition. We 
will not trouble ourselves about your compen- 
sation any more than we troubled ourseives 
about compensating the slave-owners for the 
loss of their so-called property.” 

Mr. George does not employ concrete ex- 
amples of this type to illustrate his principles. 
He prefers rather the grasping railway cor- 
poration, with its land grant, the foreign lord 
who buys out the homesteader after he has 
subdued his land and perfected his title, the 
dweller in cities who derives an income from 
rents of land either rural or urban—any- 
thing for illustration except the hardworking 
farmer or the pioneer facing a winter in Dakota, 
with no food but frozen potatoes, and no fuel 
but twisted hay. But he includes them by the 
necessity of his iron-bound doctrine. Rental 
value is rental value, whether the possessor is 
poor or rich, useful or useless, good, bad, or 
indifferent. His scheme admits no exceptions. 
The admission of exceptions would scatter it 
in ruins. 

Now, there is not the slightest danger that 
Mr. George's land doctrines will make any 
headway in this country. It is only the ten- 
dency of them that calls for examination at 
this time. Mr. Hewitt was perfectly right 
in saying that this tendency is towards 
class distinctions. The Henry George move- 
ment has acquired such force as it possesses 
solely because Mr. George’s writings tend to 
draw a deep line between the land-owning 
class and all other classes. The picture he 
draws is that of a particular portion of the com- 
munity rolling in wealth at the expense 
of the laboring masses. This has captivated 
the eye of a large number of voters who make 
no distinctions between sources of wealth, and 
to whom Mr. George’s notions respecting rent 
and interest are as unintelligible as Sanskrit, 
and who, in fact, care nothing about those 
things. Tothem Mr. George represents only 
the so-called ‘‘ conflict between capital and la- 
bor,” which Mr. Arthur rightly says does not 
exist, but is orly a misnomer for the conflict 
between thrift and idleness, 


THE CZAR AND HIS PEOPLE. 





CzaR ALEXANDER III. is at this moment the 
man in Europe whose disposition, temper, and 
intentions are most speculated about. His 
shadowy movements and violent expressions of 
an autocratic will are scrutinized with more 
eager curiosity even than the doings and 
utterances of Prince Bismarck, who is uni- 


versally looked upon as the arbiter of 
the destinies of the Continent. The Ger 
man Chancellor is felt to be in an ex- 
pectant mood, and firmly bent on keep- 
ing his purposes, in the present compli 
cated state of European affairs, undisclosed, 
while the Czar is irritated to a degree of pas 
sion which betrays him to the eye of the 
world. His excited temper, which menaces 
the peace of Europe, is attributed to a 
morbid condition brought about by constant 
exasperation and the never-slumbering fear 
of assassins. Stories are told of murders com 
mitted by his guardians and by his own hands 
upon persons innocently approaching him 
Hereditary insanity is supposed by some to be 
at the bottom of his strange dealings withBul 
garia, for his great-grandfather, the Emperor 
Paul, was sirangled as a madman, and his 
grand-uncle, the Grand Duke Constantine, was 
deemed more or less insane when the crown 
which belonged to him on the demise of Alex 
ander I. was taken, not without his consent, 
by his younger brother Nicholas. 

All these speculations, however, are of only 
secondary interest in the light of Russian 
history, profoundly examined. Russian auto- 
crats are in reality autocrats only in name 
The Czar's power is a ‘‘despotism tempered 
by assassination” and also by the will of a 
controlling portion of the people. Such it 
has been at least since the death of Peter 
the Great. It is the Czar’s surroundings, 
supported or swayed by the higher ranks 
in the army, or a strong popular current, 
that in the leng run shape the policy of the 
Empire. The wars of Alexander I., of Nicho 
las, of Alexander II., were wars of the nation 
just as much as were those of parliamentary 
England under the lead of Pitt, of Castlereagh, 
or of Beaconsfield. 
generals and the fanaticism of the people (in a 
limited sense) that decided the powerful at 
tacks on the Ottoman Empire in 1828, in 1853, 
and in 1877. Russia has had no conqueror, 
no warlike monarch, on the throne during 
the present century, but the Russians 
area conquering nation. Alexander I. was 
peace-loving, Nicholas a domestic tyrant, con 
tent with his vast dominions and indirect dic 
tation abroad; Alexander II., a good-natured 
and timid ruler. But not one of them was 
strong enough to resist a war pressure 
emanating from the restlessness of the army 
and the people. Enough is known of Alex- 
ander III. to warrant the assertion that he is 
neither bellicose nor greedy of conquest; that he 
would like to live in peace if he could; that 
he is not inclined to risk defeat and 
bankruptcy for the slender chance of 
one day entering Constantinople in triumph. 
Nor are his nearest advisers, De Giers, Tolstoi, 
and Pobiedonostzeff, men of fighting pro- 
pensities. But he is pushed along by an 
irresistible warlike and expansive current form- 
ed by the desire of his army officers for pro- 
motion, emoluments, and distinction, and by 
the fanaticism of Slavophils, Panslavists, and 
revolutionary world-regenerators. His own 
passion is, in the main, a reflex one. 

Ambition and the love of public activity 
find in Russia only one honorable field, that of 
war, Domestic activity is servitude under 





most degrading conditions. The highest offi. 











It was the~ambition of | 
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clals in the civil service are mere tools 
There is no parliamentary arena, no room for 
manly leadership through the press or 
trum. Independence of view inthe fleld of lite 


rature frequently leads to martyrdom = in 


Siberia, insanity, or premature death in one 
) 


form or other: Russian literary biography 


is full of evidences of this monstrous 


fatality. Honors, popularity, and real emi 
nence, however, lie in the path of the brave 
soldier, The acts of the hero, of the con 


mander, are his own; he is rewarded as 4 
leader, not as a servile instrument And Rus 
sia is not a decrepit country: myriads of her 
sons long for action, for fame, for manly ex 
citement 
ranks of the army, others in those ot! 


Some look for gratification in the 


ing fraternities, others enter the lists 4 
masked journalism; all make for chane 
for expansion, for war The followers of 


such loyal Slavophils as AksakotY and hat 
koff, the turbulent Panslavists of th 


of Fadeyeff and Techerniaye!, ¢ would-be 
Skobeletfs and Gurkos, all meet on the same 
ground of aggressive hostility to the Turk, the 
Magyar, and the Austrian, The Nihilists help 
along in order to plunge the hated Gover 

into perilous enterprises which might load to 
a Kussian Sedan, a republican overthrow, and 
a Moscow Commune, The Russicn Govern 
ment is at this moment, as it was in t877, both 
hone stly and treacherously goaded into wat 

Not a voice in the press is mised for 
peace, for the rights of Bulgaria, for mod: 


The heads if tin 


army are anxious to fight Phe Crar is mad 


ration or caution 


dened by the clamor The more prudent eoun 
sellors must veil their advices Fear of Ger 
many alone keeps the sword in the scabbard 


that is, keeps Alexander IIT, from speaking the 
fatal word of command. When France is 


} 


ready to joininaction, that word may be spoken 


not because the Czar wills it from pride or 
madness, but because his nation’s patriotism 
and chauvinism demand it 


THE LATEST ENGLISH MESSIAH. 
MARLESFORD, ENG., September 40, LS8#, 

On Saturday, the 18th instant, died, near 
Lymington, a woman who, as tie foundress of a 
crazy superstition, reminds one immediately of 
Anne Lee. Like that fanatic, though probably 
without conscious imitation, she’ gave out that 
she was the second Christ, and. like her, an 
nounced that she should never die. Of both, 
likewise, the sectators, in consequence of the 
boisterous and gymnastic character of what pass- 
ed (with them) for devotional exercises, acquired 
the designation of Shakers. . 

Mary Ann Girling was the eldest of the four 
teen children of William Clouting. by his wife 
Emma, whose maiden surnanie was Gibbs; both 
of them belonging to the agricultural laboring 
class. Her birthplace was Tinker Brook, a ham- 
let of Little Glemham, about four miles from 
Wickbam Market, in East Suffolk. The house 
in which she first saw the light was torn downa 
few years ago. 

Her schooling was of the scantiest, In ber 
girlhood, besides being an intrepid hoyden, she 
made herself somewhat notorious by her lawless 
freedom with young men. For several years, 
later on, she earned her living as a domestic ser- 
vant in various places; and she also found em- 
ployment as a dressmaker, In due course she 
married a man of the name of George Girling, a 
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sailor by calling, of Thebarton, near Saxmund- 
ham. Her middle age, quite in keeping with her 
youth, was by no means reputable. For a while 
she, at that time, supported herself by helping to 
smuggle and peddle spirits. The story is still 
told by those who, on their word, were directly 
cognizant of the circumstances, that on one occa- 
sion, when the officers of justice were in pursuit 
of her, she boldly walked out of a house where 
she had been in hiding, disguised in her hus- 
band’s clothes, and, with a cigar in her mouth, 
passed close by a policeman who was lying in 
wait for her, and thus effected her escape. 

No one was at all surprised when, by and by, 
she leit her husband and took up with another 
man. After a season she returned, indeed, to 
her home, but only soon to leave it again, and 
then for good, in company with a male com- 
panion, as before. Her plea was that her hus- 
band was deficient in piety up to her own high 
standard. From the very outset, her ways, for 
a religious teacher, were certainly abnormal. 
For instance, she and her new mate, who were 
incessantly peregrinating together, regularly 
and avowedly occupied the same bed; an ar- 
rangement which, not unnaturally, struck the 
uninitiated as hardly consistent for those who in- 
culcated, as well as faith, conversation of good re- 
port, To the censorious comments which their 
mutval confidence‘ provoked she was satisfied, 
however, with replying that her disciple and her- 
self invariably passed the night with the Bible 
between them. And here it is as well to note 
that the facts already detailed, and, for the most 
part, equally those to follow, have been derived 
from persons, including some of her nearest kins- 
folk and former neighbors, who are perfectly ac- 
quainted with her history. 

At the beginning of her predicatory career she 
so little deviated, notwithstanding sundry star- 
tling eccentricities, from religionists of the hum- 
bler sort with whom she came in contact, that she 
was allowed for some months to hold her services 
in the Wesleyan Chapel at Stratford St. Andrew, 
a parish contiguous to Little Glemham. But it 
very shortly transpired that her doctrine, and no 
less her experiences and her expectations, had a 
complexion all their own. Yet for these the 
Methodist body is in no wise accountable; she 
having never belonged to it, though it has been 
erroneously stated that in her early days she was 
a member of that communion. She was not 
brought up a dissenter of any kind, but in the 
doctrines of the English Church. 

Her fantastic flights becoming by degrees more 
and more audacious, she declared before long 
that she enjoyed visions of Christ. But her 
strange doings must be referred to very briefly. 
It must have been in 1870 that the writer remem- 
bers her collecting, near Wickham Market, a 
crowd of several hundred persons, in whose pre- 
sence, as she had previously given notice, she 
promised to disappear heavenward in a chariot of 
fire. In 1871 she made an attempt to expound 
her views in the Lecture Hall at Woodbndge, 
and w the end excited a riot, as she had before 
excited one at Stratford St. Andrew. To say 
truth, Suffolk very little relished its new light. 
A period of propagandism in South London next 
ensued, its theatre being a railway arch in Wal- 
worth. If her vagaries were extravagant in the 
vicinity of her home, they there became ten-fold 
more so. In the meantime her followers, or at 
least such of them as were willing to cast in their 
lot with hers, hardly increased at all in numbers. 
Except for a seasonable windfall, it is probable 
that her sect would, thus early, have been dis- 
solved. But it happened that she was enabled to 
realize her ambition of abandoning her vagrant 
life and of establishing a communistic settlement 
for herself and herdupes. How this was brought 
about admits of being told in a short space, 








Among her first converts was Mr. Leonard 
Beuham, a small farmer of Stratford St. Andrew, 
who, in his infatuation, gave up his holding, sold 
his all, and made over the proceeds, some £250, 
to Mrs. Girling, whom he thenceforward cleaved 
to, for better and for worse, in all her vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. There were with her, besides, 
husbands who had forsaken their wives, wives 
who had forsaken their husbands, and daughters 
who had forsaken their parents; such was the 
persuasiveness of her oratory. But, though her 
flock for two years or thereabouts consisted of 
only five men, seconded by eight female rustics, 
mainly ignorant girls, who had followed ber out 
of Suffolk, and who, like herself, did nothing as 
yet towards earning a livelibood, Mr. Benham’s 
little fund was inadequate to keep the wolf from 
the door indefinitely. Just when they were most 
pressingly in need of aid a maiden lady of the 
name of Wood, who possessed rather handsome 
means, was induced to adopt’ Mrs. Girling’s no- 
tions, and came to their relief with a liberality 
which seemed to promise them a comfortable fu- 
ture. 

The estate of New Forest Lodge, comprising a 
farm-house, the usual appurtenances, and thirty- 
one acres of land, situated in the Southern Divi- 
sion of Hampshire, was bought in 1873 ; and the 
whole of the purchase-money, except a thousand 
pounds, was paid down. When in its most thriv- 
ing condition, the Community consisted of about 
a hundred and seventy-five members. If they 
had been left to themselves, they would, in all 
likelihood, considering their indefatigable indus- 
try, have promptly liquidated their debt and been 
sufficiently prosperous. But speedy ruin was be- 
fore them, destined to be wrought by that spirit 
of wanton mischief and malice which entitles the 
baser population of rural England to an unenvi- 
able reputation for ‘‘ general cussedness.” Though 
they interfered with no one, others were perpetu- 
ally interfering with them. Every Sunday they 
were besieged by intruders, who came solely to 
vex and to insult. Their crops were pillaged, 
their cattle were turned astray, their fences were 
destroyed, and they were molested, persecuted, 
and injured with relentless perseverance. This 
state of things continuing for a year and a half, 
to their progressive impoverishment, they were 
eventually evicted, and were obliged to seek new 
quarters. 

After a prolonged experience of sharp suffer- 
ing, the particulars of which must, for shortness, 
be omitted, they once more settled down, not far 
from the farm which they had lost, at Hordle. 
There, reduced to a patch of two acres and a 
group of miserable wooden huts roofed with can- 
vas, they barely contrived, until they mostly dis- 
persed, a few days ago, to stave off actual desti- 
tution. The colony, when broken up by reason 
of Mrs. Girling’s death, had dwindled to seven 
men and thirteen women. Among the men were 
Mr. Benham, spoken of above, and a man of the 
name of Osborn, known as the “ Elder,” who 
was originally a farm laborer at Easton, in Suf- 
folk, A master-shoemaker of Benhall, Suffolk, 
one Bather, who, like them, joined Mrs. Girling 
when she first took to the business of prophetess- 
errant, was less constant to his seductress, hav- 
ing long previously parted company with her. 

Of Mrs. Girling’s creed it is needless, in the in- 
terest of common sense and sane reason, to say 
more than afew words. In her “‘ Last Message 
to the Church and the World,” subscribed “ Je- 
sus, First and Last, Mary Ann Girling,” she de- 
clares : ‘‘ I am the second appearing and reincar- 
nation of Jesus, the Christ of God, the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife, the God-mother and Saviour, life 
from Heaven,” and so on. This sample of her 
theology, or rather mateology, will amply suf- 
fice. There being, in the west of England, a 
reverend gentleman who professes to be a repro- 











duction of the Holy Ghost, one canvot but wish 
that the two had heen brought to conference, 
with a view to their coming to terms touching 
their hypostatic reiationsbip. Like many an en- 
thusiast before her, she claimed to be indented 
with the stigmata of the Crucifixion. Immunity 
from death was, she asserted, to be her portion ; 
and the same immunity, she taught, would be 
participated by all whose faith was as firm as 
her own. When, therefore, ber followers were 
gathered to the dust, one after another, she made 
as if she held herself warranted in regretfully de- 
nouncing them as devoid of ta'tb in full measure. 
Equally with the ‘‘ Peculiar People,” she main- 
tained that medical appliances are superfluous 
for the godly; and it may be that her acting in 
conformity with this whimsey hastened her end. 
That she was to die, her silly adherents brought 
themselves to account incredible. This convic- 
tion was the keystune of their fatuous scheme of 
credulity; and when she was curried off by can- 
cer, there was no alternative available to them 
but to acknowledge thut they had been wretched- 
ly misguided. 

On the morning of the next Wednesday suc- 
ceeding her death she was interred in the church- 
yard at Hordle; the burial service being read by 
two clergymen of the Church of England. The 
chief mourner was her son and disciple, William, 
now of the age of twenty-seven or twenty eight. 
Her only other child, Jane, a few years older,who 
married a man of the name of Bailey, and is now 
a widow with two children, lives at Ipswich with 
her father, who keeps a small miscellaneous shop. 
Mrs. Girling, at the time of her decease, was in 
her sixtieth year. Of ber thirteen brothers and 
sisters, eleven of whom lived to be adults, she 1s 
survived by ten. 

The tone in which the Eng'ish newspaper press 
has spoken of this woman is noticeable, Even 
the Lonion 7imes, in its columns devoted to 
obituary memcirs, is very resp2ctful regarding 
her ‘sad and peculiar history”; and other jour- 
nals, both metropolitan and provincial, comme- 
morate her largely as they would commemorate 
any highly meritorious exponent of sanctitude. 
Yet the conductors of those journals, and the 
contributors to them, are well aware, or ought to 
be, that, for example, ‘‘the limpid purity of her 
soul” was a thing of which there was not a tittle 
ot trustworthy evidence, and that she differed in 
nothing, for tbs better, from a thousand and 
one bygone deluders of the vulgar and subvert- 
ers of social orJer. As no one has suggested, or 
is likely to suggest, that she was mad, how, to 
keep toa single point, can those who treat her 
memory deferentially disclaim for her, as they 
emphatically do, the appellation of impostor, 
when confronted with her profession that she 
bore on her body the nail-marks of Christ’s pas- 
sion? Can they suppose that she really believed 
herself to doso? 

In plain tact, hers, in all the fulness of their 
repulsive perfection, were the most salient cha- 
racteristics of that balf-savage, the uncultured 
East Anglian, in whom a combination of una- 
bashable self-conceit, trontless 1mpudence, and 
sullen obtuseness renders all but impossible the 
task of convincing him tha* he is ignorant. Ut- 
terly impervious to reason, she was at all times 
ready with an endless rigmarvle of incoherent 
nonsense, which she discharged with an impetu- 
ous and unresting volubility that speedily put al- 
most any gainsayer to flight as his sole resource, 
if he would escape being ignomiviously deafened. 
More than once, when remonstrated with in pub- 
lic, by a competently learned and acute clergy- 
man, for her bedlamitish pretensions to personal 
divinity and to immortality on earth, the brazen 
assurance and the torrent fluency with which she 
instantaneously replied to his objections, by 
stringing together a host of wholly irrelevant 
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passages of disjointed Scripture, were accepted 
by her gaping gulls as perfectly conclusive of ber 
lunatic positions, Her mere ability to chatter 
and clamor shamelessly was taken by the simple 
creatures as the equivalent of sound argument, 
it being the only substitute for it that had any 
weight with them. And hence it was that her 
illiterate partisans were persuaded that her fran- 
tic balderdash was incapable of answer. In 
apology for her it is weakly urged that she was in 
sober earnest; as if the sincerity of the wilfully 
and responsibly wrong-headed were not much on 
the same plane with hypocritical pretence, as to 
meriting explicit condemnation. 


A FRENCH HAMLET. 
Paris, October 7. 

I WITNESSED a few days ago, not without a 
feeling of melancholy, a representation at the 
French Theatre. I bad not entered the place for 
months. It seemed like another thearre, anc, if 
it had not been for Shakspere and ** Hamlet,” | 
should probably not have made the effort. I 
was surrounded by the public of the first repre- 
sentations, and this public seemed new to me— 
journalists, critics, political men, men of the 
clubs. Having a passion for ** Hamlet,” 1 felt 
alarmed at once by the cold, pointed, cynical re- 
marks I heard on all sides; this was not the prop- 
er mood for the occasion. After the first scenes 
one of my neighbors said to a friend: * I like it 
better in English”; and tbe friend retorted, ** And 
I like 1t better in music.” 

That anybody should like it better in English 
is only natural. I had seen **‘ Hamlet ” played, a 
few months before, at the Porte St.-Martin,with 
Sarah Bernhardt as Opheiia, in a new translation 
by Kichepin, I believe, very literal, in prose; and 
though the translator had kept as much of the 
original as he could, I received but little pleasure, 
except from Sarah herself, who is always sur- 
rounded by such a poetic balo, and who can never 
be very disappointing. The Hamlet who played 
with her made one think that ** Hamlet ” without 
Hamlet could, after all, be better than ‘* Hamlet ” 
witn Hamlet. LI recognized in him the Emperor 
Justinian of ‘ Theodora,” and he brought to the 
part of the Prince of Denmark a sort of Roman 
brutality and Byzantine stupidity. 1 cannot say 
that | have ever seen ‘‘ Hamlet” played in Eng- 
lish to my satisfaction (though I have seen it 
many times) except in America. Booth ap- 
proached somewhat the ideal which I bad formed, 
and which every reader of Shakspere must form 
for bimselt. 

*Llike it better in music.” said one of my 
neighbors at the French Cheatre; and, on reflec- 
tion. | found that there was more in this sentence 
than appeared at first—more, probably, than my 
neighbor thought himself. An admirer of Shak- 
spere ([ speak of a real admirer) will always pro- 
cure for himself more enjoyment in reading 
“‘Hanlet” quietly at his fireside, in perfect 
solitude, than by witnessing the representation 
of the drama. The words of the poet become for 
his mind a sort of air for variations, a foundation 
for many thoughts and dreams. The “* Hamlet ” 
of the mind will always do better than any 
‘* Hamlet” in flesh and blood. The reader is not 
carried away by the necessities of action; he can 
follow the Shaksperian thought as a butterfly 
follows a light; he has an infinite world before 
himself—he can see a thousand Hamlets anda 
thousand Ophelias; he goes down into the abyss 
of the human soul; he wanders at ease, though 
he always feels tied as with a cord. Itis with 
music as it is with poetry. Music bas this pe- 
culiar advantage, that it gives the mind a sort of 
mould in which you can pour anything you like. 





I do not much care if Nilsson, when she sings the 
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part of Ophelia, exactly translates Shakspere in 
words; I know the words, and can repeat them 
to myself. Nilsson becomes at the time a delight 
ful representation of what Shakspere himself 
contemplated when he thought of Ophelia; she is 
an ideal Ophelia. 

I remember very well how horrified [ was 
when Gounod set “ Faust” to music; I chought it 
almosta sacrilege. ‘‘ Faust,” the greatest poem of 
our age—was it possible? I have not much changed 
my mind about the translator who attempt- 
ed to translate ** Faust” into short French metres: 
but I was soon reconciled to the music. [am not 
at all sure that ** Faust” played textually in Ger 
man could ever give complete satisfaction to a 
good judge. There is, so to speak, too much in 
it; no common actors could even approach 
Goethe. Music does not pretend to be an exact 
translation; it is only an interpretation. The 
musical drama gives us only the great lines, over 
which our fancy can play at liberty. I really 
believe that the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Goethe can derive some pleasure from Gounod’s 
opera; that he can enjoy the quatuor in the gar- 
den of Marquerite, the great scene in the church. 
The French opera of *‘ Hamlet” is not equal to 
the “ Faust” of Gounod, but I have heard it 
sometimes with pleasure. The two characters of 
Hamlet and Ophelia are placed in it in their true 
light. 

Let us return now to the ‘** Hamlet” of the 
French Theatre. The translation is pot a new 
one; it is the work of Alexandre Dumas, the 
father. Onthe 20th of February, 1847, Alexan- 
dre Dumas opened a theatre under the name of 
Historical Theatre. He produced first his own 
play, **‘ La Reine Margot,” and in December of 
the same year the ‘*‘Hamlet™ of Shakspere, 
adapted by himself and by M. Paul Meurice. 
The piece had already been tried by him in his 
private theatre at St. Germain. The principal 
part was played by an actor called Rouvitre; be 
was, it seems, a good Hamlet, but he bas never 
been anything since; this shooting star disap- 
peared a very long time ago. He had seen and 
studied Macready, and followed his example. 
Those who saw him at the iime say that Rouviére 
was a problem in himself, like Hamlet. Was he 
an intelligent actor? or was he totally uncon- 
scious? Nobody could ever tell. 

The same question may often be asked for act- 
ors and for actresses. It may, [ am afraid, be 
asked for M. Mounet-Sully, the present Hamlet of 
the French Theatre. I must begin by saying that 
1 have always had a great weakness for this 
actor. It.is all one to me whether he be utterly 
conscious or unconscious, if art or nature have 
more to do with his talent; the talent is real, 
and, if it has a certain sort of naivet«, it is all the 
more delightful. Mounet-Sully is handsome; he 
has large, expressive eyes, good features, a very 
musical voice, full of teader, of grave, of thrill- 
ing notes, a voice which is a charm in itself, in- 
dependently of all words. His person has a 
natural elegance, he never has a vulgar gesture; 
he may be affected, unnatural, even absurd, he is 
never common; he may walk, move, run, kneel, lie 
down, Jump—there is always in all his move- 
ments the curious harmony we observe in a wild 
beast, in a lion or a tiger. I have seen him in 
many parts; the modern costume, so plain, so 
dark, so ¢ftriqueé, does not suit him—he seems un- 
happy in it. He was born to play in the Roman- 
tic dramas or in the classic tragedy. He is a 
magnificent Nero in the ** Andromaque” of Ra- 
cine; he can wear the purple toga and move 
about like the master of the world. But he is 
chiefly to be admired in the parts which I must 
call the parts of madness, though the expression 
is only half correct. Hernani, for instance, is 
not quite a maniac, but he is half a maniac, he is 
almost outside of human nature ; Mounet-Sully 
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is Hernani himself. He plays the part as if he 
were posssessed by an inner force which he could 
not control: “Je suis une force qui va" It 
must bave been one of the last pleasures of Victor 
Hugo to see the Hernani of tis youth, of his fe 
verish dreams, personified in this way. /uy 
Blas als is half a maniac, and Muy Blas ts, after 
Hernani, one of the best parts of Mounet-Sully 
I have found him truly admirable in a very dif 
ferent part, in (Kdipus ia French translation of 
the sublime drama of Sophocles, by Lacroix): but 
(Edipus also has some of the characteristics of 
madness—he is not a free agent, he is the uncon 
scious tool of a horrible fatality lL imagined to 
myself Mounet-Sully playing in Greek, befere the 
Athenians; he really did appear lke the victim 
of the gods, innocent and guilty at the sawie tine 
struggling in vain against destiny 

If I have gone into these details, it is in 
order to explain how Mounet- Sully seemed well 
prepared for the part of Hamlet. Without en 
tering upon useless discussions about the chara 
ter of the young Prince of Denmark, all. the 
readers of Shakspere will see at once that there 
was something in the part which would naturally 
tempt an actor who could play well Che parts of 
Hernani and of (Kdipus. The attewpt was dif 
ficult, all the more that the translation of Alex 
andre Dumas and Paul Meurice ts very unsatis 
factory, as all translations of Shakspere must 
ever be. When you have called it clever, you 
have said all you could say about if; bat chis 
cleverness is irritating. You have all along the 
impression of an effort, of a fowr de foree,; you 
feel, nevertheless, cheated, and you cannot out 


suffer when you mentally compare the transia 
tion and the original. 1 felt at Gest very uncom- 
fortable, and then | took the resolve to look upon 
the whole thing as 1 would on an opera. and to 
place myeelf in the frame of mind of a spectator 
of Gounod’s * Faust.” It was an opers without 
music, though the voices of Mounet Sully and of 
Mile. Reichemberg (who piaved Optelia! are won- 
derfully musical. I derived, | must say, much 
pleasure from the experiment. I had before me 
& most interesting Hamief. Mounet-Sully was 
especially admirable in the passages in which 
the madness of Hamlet becomes the most 
intense — the passages where you feel that 
the madness may have become real, and that 
the young Prince is on the verge of the 
precipice, , 

I must say something of the audience and of 
the critics. I am obliged to confess that the 
audience was often fatigued, and the critics often 
discontented. One of these critics, Franci-que, 
Sarcey, who writes for the Temps, and who is 
considered now the greatest authority in theatri- 
cal matters, has had the boldness or sincerity to 
write in his Feuilleton: 


‘* Hamlet ! you see, it is stronger than myself; I 
cannot succeed in being pleased with it. say it 
candidly as it is, at the risk of being stcned. 
When I read it, it goes well, I am not so devoid 
of all intelligence and of all literary tuste that | 
snould not feel, even through a translation, the 
extreme merit of some passazes, that 1 should not 
be transported by the awful greatness of a few 
scenes. But in the playhouse I am nothing but 
the public. Well! . . . 

“The truth is [do not understand Hiamfet; I 
don’t know what he is nor what he wants. Is he 
mad or does he simulate madness? or, while he 
was simulating, has he fallen into hisown trap, so 
that be is sometimes a comedian of madness and 
so Letimes a true madman, without any possibili- 
ty for us to know where the comedian or the 
madman begins? [ do not know, and it seems to 
me that nobody knows. Exegesis has 
only made the personages more problematical; 
volumes have been written on Humlet, and the 
more people explain him the more unintelligible 

becomes.”’ 


This is the verdict of the critic of the Temps, 
and it may also be the verdict of the common- 
place, bourgeois public of the Rue St.-Denis, per- 
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haps even of the more refined but frivolous pub- 
lic of the Faubourg St.-Germain. Such shallow 
criticism, however, only expresses a sort of phy- 
sical sensation, a sensation of fatigue, which may 
be shared by many peopie. But M. Sarcey goes 
a little too far when he speaks of the last scenes of 
the drama, andsays: ‘If these inventions were 
not signed with the great name of Shakspere, I 
should find them at the same time monstrous and 
infantine.” ‘‘ Hamlet” is not a common drama, 
it is one of the most profound and extraordinary 
psychological works. Dr. Charcot has said that 
it is even a deep physiological work, and that the 
alienists of the day cannot find the slightest fault 
with Ophelia. It willalways be allowable to say 
to many: 

“ The Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy sphere.” 
But the dramatic element is still so strong and 
so powerful that, notwithstanding its obscurities 
and its lyrical parts, ‘‘ Hamlet ” will always carry 
the suffrages of the multitude. 





Correspondence. 


THE INDIANA CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION, 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: In the Nation of October 21 I notice a 

. letter from Mr. W. V. Stuart, charging that the 

Indiana Civil-Service Reform Association is be- 
ing used for party purposes. 

‘The letter does not correctly state the situation. 
The former Executive Committee consisted of six 
members—three Republicans, one Democrat, and 
two Independents. (I include as Independents 
only those who voted for Mr. Cleveland, and who 
have since been anxious for the success of bis 
Administration.) Mr. Stuart says this number 
has been changed to four; on the contrary, it has 
been changed to ten. The places are not yet all 
filled, but so far three Independents and one De- 
mocrat have been appointed. Two members of 
the Executive Committee, a Republican and an 
Independent respectively, and the President—a 
Republican who did not vote for Blaine—investi- 
gated the Insane Hospital. They found a shame- 
ful and corrupt condition of affairs, and the facts 
reported by them have not been controverted by 
Mr. Stuart or by any one else. The investigation 
embraced only the present administration of the 
Asylum. The report was given to the press re- 
gardless of party. It was published by order of 
the Executive Committee, five members voting 
for it, and the sixth, a Democrat, not attending, 
although notified of the business to come before 
the meeting. Two of the signers of the report 
have been making Republican speeches in this 
campaign, both incessantly urging civil-service 
reform from the highest stand. The report con- 
tains the following recommendation: 

‘* The mismanagement of the Asylum—a pecu- 
liarly great evil, considering the character of the 
institution—lies in that abominable system by 
which the welfare of the unfortunate beings for 
whom the benevolence was created, 1s made a 
secondary consideration to some supposed party 
advantage or political necessity; and no perma- 
nent improvement can be looked for while this 
continues to be the case. 

‘The obvious remedy for abuses connected with 
this institution is the enactment of a law by the 
General Assembly providing for competitive tests 
of fitness to be applied to ali persons seeking em- 
ployment in the Asylum, followed by ua suitable 
probation, prohibiting appointments or remo- 
vals for political reasons, and placing the ad- 
ministration of this Hospitai, as well as the 
other benevolent institutions of this State, in the 
hands of non-partisan Boards of Trustees. We 
would also recommend that the position of Trus- 
tee of the Insane Hospital should not be accom- 
panied with any salary. In most of the States 
such office is purely honorary, and is tilled by a 
much better class of men than in Indiana.” 
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Mr. Stuart came to the annual meeting stating 
that he had not read the report, but that ‘its 
only effect would be to transfer the abuses from 
Democratic to Republican hands,” and he asked 
the Association to investigate former Republican 
management. Republican management ceased 
seven years ago. It was undisputed in the dis- 
cussion that that management was partisan and 
defective, and the Association properly refused 
to investigate what had ceased to exist, to show a 
condition of things not denied. 

Under the direction of the Association at that 
meeting the following circular has been sent to 
nearly all candidates for the coming General As- 
sembly, and would have been sent to all had not 
the Democratic State Committee refused the 
names: 

INDIANAPOLIS, October 16, 1886, 

DeaR Sir: The Indiana Civil-Service Reform 
Association believes that it is important to take 
the civil service of the State, except the elective 
offices and possibly a limited number of other 
places, out of the domain of party politics. In 
pursuance of this object, the Association, at its 
recent meeting, directed that the following in- 
quiries be sent to those who are now candidates 
for the General Assembly: 

1. Are you in favor of placing the public insti- 
tutions of the State under the control of non- 
partisan boards ? 

2. Are you in favor of extending the principles 
of the National Civil-Service Law, known as the 
‘* Pendleton Act,” to the benevolent and penal 
institutions of the State and to other branches of 
the State civil service, where practicable ? 

It is to be hoped that the measures proposed 
will have the support of the members of the next 
General Assembly, without regard to party, and 
the Association asks that within the next ten 
days you will transmit to the Secretary your an- 
swers to the above questions for publication. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES B. BLACckK, Sec’y. 

To this circular a considerable portion of the 
Republican candidates have made favorable an- 
swers, and one Democrat has replied. A State 
civil-service law seems almost within grasp, and 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Stuart should, by 
his impulsive action, tend to oppose that much 
desired end. Lucius B. Swirt. 

INDIANAPOLIS, October 23, 1886, 





[ We have received a letter, corroborating the 
above statements, from Mr. Wm. D. Foulke, 
President of the Indiana Association. The 
following extract is all that it seems useful to 
reproduce.—Ep. NATION. | 

It is true that civil-service reform in Indiana 
finds many more adherents among Republicans 
than among Democrats. This, I think, has al- 
ways been the case; it has certainly been so since 
the Democratic party came into power. A bill 
for civil-service reform, based upon the New 
York law, was introduced into our last State 
Senate. Every Republican voted for it; it was 
defeated by Democratic votes. The sentiment 
among Democrats here is almost unanimous in 
favor of the spoils system. I think no one will 
deny, not even the President himself, that the 
present condition of the civil service in this State 
is unsatisfactory. The Democratic party had 
omitted to place in its platform any plank favor 
ing civil-service reform, Its administration of 
State affairs is extremely partisan. The Repub- 
lican party, on the other hand, has pledged itself 
to incorporate the provisions of the national Ci- 
vil-Service Act into the legislation of this State, 
in order that the abuses which prevail in our be- 
nevolent and reformatory institutions may be 
suppressed. The parties have divided upon this 
issue. Individual members of the Indiana Civil- 
Service Reform Association, including members 
of its Executive Committee, have therefore felt 
entirely free to avail themselves of the assistance 
of any party that would pledge itself to reform 
the monstrous abuses which exist; and some of 
them have taken individually an active part in 





the present canvass in behalf of the Republican 
party, which has promised a non-partisan admi- 
nistration of these institutions. These men be- 
lieve that as individuals they would not be doing 
their whole duty to civil-service reform, if they 
did not do their best to bring these abuses before 
the people, even in a political campaign, and insist 
upon a reformation. 





GEN. WEAVER AND CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In writing this letter I do not desire to air 
any political grievances of the Democrats of this 
district. The public is not interested in them. I 
desire to illustrate, in a forcible manner, the vi- 
ciousness of the system under which we live, for 
it is only by a recital of the facts in individual 
cases that the enormities perpetrated under the 
‘* spoils ” system can be brought home to the peo- 
ple. 

Gen. Weaver is not a civil-service reformer, 
but he has had much to say of the corruption of 
the Democratic and Republican parties, and two 
years ago he had a good deal to say, in a general 
way, of civil-service reform, it being an issue. 
Therefore, while we had no reason to expect more 
from him than from his predecessors, we had a 
right to expect as much. Itis entirely safe to 
say that his distribution of patronage has been 
infinitely worse than anything we have ever 
known here. Indeed, men who are now support- 
ing him frankly admit that the appointments he 
has bad made area disgrace to the community, to 
the party, and to the Administration. I do not 
mean to say they are all bad; some are good, but 
in a majority of cases, in fact, in nearly every 
case, a job or scandal has been disclosed. A his- 
tory of all of them would fill a volume. I shall 
confine myself to three cases, but a similar story 
might be told of a score or more. 

The Postmaster at Richland, in Keokuk Coun- 
ty, lowa, is one Stockman. In 1884 one Bassett 
held this office. After the election Bassett, be- 
lieving his time short, offered to resign in favor 
of any Democrat who would buy his stock of 
goods kept in the same room or building. In 
said county lived Dr. Bartow and _ his three sons. 
They were allactive, earnest Democrats, and had 
always been Democrats. One of the young Bar- 
tows bargained for Bassett’s stock,conditioned on 
his appointment. He was appointed on a peti- 
tion under the Arthur Administration. After 
Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration Bartow, not doubt- 
ing he should be retained, circulated a petition 
which received the signatures of seventy: six of the 
eighty-six Democratic voters in that township or 
precinct. But Gen. Weaver, it seems, had promis- 
ed the office during the campaign of ’84 to Stock- 
man, and late in the summer of ’85 Bartow, after 
long-continued efforts, was removed and Stock- 
man was appointed. Bartow then got more sig- 
natures, affidavits and protests, and sent a friend 
to Washington to ascertain the cause of his re- 
moval. It was found that he had been removed 
for being an “‘ offensive partisan.” 

Now, if the charge had been true, his removal 
would have been justified ; but true or not true, 
Gen. Weaver used it only to accomplish his pur- 
pose, for he is not the man to remove one of his 
own followers for being an offensive partisan. 
The more offensive they are, the better they suit 
his purposes, Stockman, who is said to be a 
Greenbacker, at last secured his commission. 
During the controversy and the delay, the quar- 
rel between the rival factions became very bit- 
ter. One Duke took up the quarrel for Stock- 
man, and old Dr. Bartow for his son, and, two or 
three days after Stockman goi possession of the 
office, the quarrel culminated in the death of eld 
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Dr. Bartow, Duke burying the contents of a re- 
volver in his body. 

Montezuma and Grinnell, in this (Poweshiek 
county, are Presidential offices. Mr. J. E. Latch- 
em is Postmaster at Montezuma, and for a 
complete understanding of these cases it will be 
necessary to give details, at the risk of being te- 
dious. During the campaign of ‘4 this Mr. 
Latchem and Mr. L. J. Anderson were the edi- 
tors and proprietors of the Poweshiek County 
Democ*at, a Weaver organ. The office had for 
years been under the control of the Montezuma 
Republican, a Republican organ. In considera- 
tion of the services of Messrs. Latchem and An- 
derson, Gen. Weaver agreed to transfer this 
office to the Democrat. After the election, it 
occurred to Mr. Anderson (who, by the way, is 
one of Gen. Weaver’s most devoted henchmen) 
that he could do better than divide the spoils 
with his partner. He had a brother, recently re- 
leased from the insane asylum, and he arranged 
with Gen. Weaver to secure the appointment of 
this brother, Mr. J. E. Anderson. When Mr. 
Latchem discovered that he had been “ left,” he 
raised a breeze, and, as the profits of the paper 
were small, he demanded of Mr. Anderson that 
he take his half off his hands. This Mr. Ander- 
son did, giving his note, and securing the same, 
it is said, by a chattel mortgage on the whole. 
The note matured, or was about to mature, and 
Mr. Anderson had no funds with which to meet 
it. It was now Mr. Latchem’s turn to squeeze, 
and the result was that Mr. Latchem took back 
his half-interest in the paper, Mr. J. E. Ander- 
son resigned, and Gen. Weaver recommended Mr. 
Latchem. The Democrat is now able to live 
nicely on the proceeds of a Presidential post- 
office, and shouts lustily for Weaver ; and tnus 
doth true patriotism receive its just reward. 

Mr. D. S. Beardsley is the Postmaster at Grin- 
nell. He was, until the date of the receipt of his 
commission, editor of the Grinnell Independent, 
a Democratic paper. Mr. W. S. Leisure had 
been for eighteen years Postmaster. He served 
as a private through the war, was wounded, and 
draws a small pension. He is a man of high cha- 
racter, quiet, of a retiring disposition, and never 
took any part in politics except to cast his vote. 
No man could be more faithful than Mr. Leisure 
has been in the discharge of his duties, and con- 
sequently his office was one of the most carefully 
kept offices in Iowa. His commission expired in 
December, 1885. His patrons very much desired 
bis retention—so much so that, without any re- 
quest from him, they circulated a petition, and in 
a few days secured the signatures of over six hun- 
dred voters, a good many of them Democrats. 
But Gen. Weaver said, ** He must go.” Mr. C. 
E, Schoff was and is the editor of the Grinnell 
Signai, a Greenback paper, a Butler organ in 
1854, and always a Weaver organ. In considera- 
tion of his services Gen. Weaver promised to se- 
cure for him the Grinnell office. The Democrats 
bitterly opposed the appointment of Mr. Schoff. 
or of any other Greenbacker, and, for personal 
reasons that I never fully understood, many 
Greenbackers opposed Mr. Schoff. Either be- 
cause of this opposition or because he feared Mr. 
Schoff could not be confirmed, Gen. Weaver at 
last, but very reluctantly, abandoned his project, 
but resolved to recommend no Democrat to suc- 
ceed Mr. Leisure, unless he would consent to con- 
tribute to the support of Mr. Schoff and the 
Signal. 

This proposition was made to Mr. J. W. Bur- 
roughs, a Democrat, whorejected it with contempt. 
Mr, A, J. Blakely, a Greenbacker, was also an ap- 
plicant. The Burroughs and Blakely factions final- 
ly ‘* pooled,” and proposed Mr. Blakely’s appoint- 
ment, Mr. Burroughs to be his deputy. This 
proposition Gen. Weaver rejected because it 
made no provision for Mr, Schoff and the Signa/, 
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and all applicants were given to understand that 
no arrangement short of a division with Mr. 
Schoff would be countenanced. These negotia 
tions were conducted through Mr. Schoff, and 
principally through Mr. Anderson, the hero of 
the Montezuma episode. Mr. Anderson was at 
the time Chairman of the Democratic County 
Committee, and for a brief period the County 
* Boss.” 

At last Mr. Beardsley acceded to the demands 
of Gen. Weaver and Mr. Schoff, and consented to 
give Mr. Schoff a certain percentage of the net 
proceeds of the office, the amount being, I be 
lieve, thirty-three per cent., the blackmail to 
cease when Gen. Weaver secured for Mr. Schoff 
an appointment satisfactory to him. Mr. Beards- 
ley’s name was then sent to the Senate. These 
disgraceful facts were laid before the Senate 
Committee, but they decided that, Mr. Beardsley 
being a man of good character and entirely 
qualified, they could not go outside and investi 
gate any bargain that be might have made. Mr. 
Beardsley obtained his commission in August, 
and soon thereafter took possession of the office. 
The /ndependent and Signal are now living on 
the proceeds of a Presidential office, and both are 
shouting lustily for Weaver; and thus hath true 
patriotism again received its just reward. Mr. 
Schoff does no work in the Post office of any kind, 
and yet be draws part of the salary of a Federal 
office. He is a sort of pensioner upon the Gov 
ernment, and yet he never fought any of its bat 
tles, 

In conclusion I will say that no one can com- 
plain of the manner in which Mr. Beardsley per- 
forms the duties of the office. Probably no man 
better qualified could have been found; but Mr. 
Beardsley’s friends would be glad to see bim re- 
leased from this shameful agreement, and the 
friends of civil-service reform everywhere will 
be glad to see the end of a system that makes 
such things possible. Davip W. Norrts, 

GRINNELL, October 4, 1886 

{We retain the date at which the above letter 
was written. For reasons personal to the au 
thor we have held his communication over (at 
his request of a later date) to avoid the suspi 
cion of being intended to influence the ap 
Ep, Nation. ] 
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A “ DISLOYAL * TEXT-BOOK 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Inthe Netion, No. 1111, commenting on 
the stir made about Barnes's * History ot United 
States,’ you say the book has been in use fourteen 
years without a word of fault being found with 
regard to its loyalty. This may be true of New- 
ark, but is not of Salem, Martlebead, and other 
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August 28, commonly called the battle of Gaines 
ville, Pope had his original army of 40.500 men 
(less 3.540 lost at Cedar Mountain), and a rem 
forcement of 25,000 from the Army of the Poto 
mac, giving bim 70,000 instead of 40.000) (On 
that day Longstreet was not present, and Pope 
fought Jackson with 25.825 men 

On page J41 we read that the “shattered rem 
nants" of Pope's army were © glad to take refuge 
within the fortifications of Washingto: cnat 
of his 70,000 men Pope lost less than 10.000, The 
night after the last dav's fight, Franklin joined 
him with 10,000, and the next mornSiy Sunnie 
with 10,000, making his 
SO,000 strong 


shattered renipants 


Barnes savs that Pope lost 5) or 


men. The ** Official Records,” ‘War of the Re 


bellion,” page VOL, wol. xii, part 2, give the lowes 
to Pope's army as 8.105. The additional losses t 

the Army of the Potomac and Burnside's corps 
from August 16 to September make the total 
only 14,402 " 


On page 347, battle of Chickathaugea, we read 
that ** Longstreet pushed a ? nie inte the gay 
and swept the Federal right and centre from the 


field.” Longstreet, who on this day commande 
the rebel ieft, ‘“‘ pushed" Stewart's, Howls, Ret 
shaw's, Johnson's, and Hinderman’s 
supported by Preston's flanye dicis into this 
gap. My authority is Gen, Cist of Noseecrans’s 
staff 

These are but a few of the glaring misstat 
ments. Perbaps they are not vital te school his 
tory, but if worth stating at all worth stating 

} correctly They have not been corrected mn the 

revision WINFIELD SS. Nevins 

Satem, Mass sofober LS. TNS 
To THE Eprrorn or Tue Nation 

Sir; There are two topics in your paper of 


October 14 which suggest a few words that may 
be of interest 

In vour editorial columns vou refer toa ‘queer 
ofa school 
book, ' Brief History of the United States,” by the 
late Prof. J. Dorman Steele—which yuestion had 


controversy ‘respecting the‘ loyalty’ 


been decided, ‘in a qualified way,in the nega 


tive.’ It is a curious fact that, on this side of 


| the line, the same book has been challenged as 


towns of Essex County. This objection has been | 


repeatedly raised for tem years. Are you not 


mistaken regarding the surrender of Lee at Ap- 
pomattox when you say that the charge brought 


| against this history of underrating the numbers 





of Lee’s army at the final surrender ** is untrue, 
since the author in a foot-note gave the official 
returns of both sides”? The author did nothing 
of the kind. See page 275, edition of 1880. The 
statement there that the number surrendered 
was **S.0Q0 men.the remains of the Army of Vir- 
ginia,” is unquahfiel In 188) I made this 
charge against the book in the school board, and 
was told that it would be corrected. In the re- 
vised edition just issued—revised by Gen. Car- 
rington—the foot-note nas been added. In my 
opinion the paragraph is still very misleading. 
But this is not the worst misstatement, On page 
240 the book says of the Second Bull Run: ‘Pope, 
with 40,000 men.was compelled to fight the whole 
rebel army.” On the first day of this battle, 





leaning the other way 1 am myself a member 
of aschool board in which, four vears ago, the 
To a letter 
on the subject. the author replied in a spirit of 


book was impeached on that ground 
admirable frankness ; and, being convinced on 
investigation, he cheerfully removed the offend 
ing passage, and the book was afterwards adopt 
ed in the schools. It seems, therefore. strange to 
us now to read of the charge against bis book of 
disloyalty to the North. Perhaps charge and 
countercharge may be taken together as proof of 
his effort to be perfectly fair. At any rate, they 
show how hard it is to write even a “ brief his 

tory” of the war which shali be acceptable on 
all sides. Is it, indeed, as yet, even possible to 
dc so? 

My other topic is apropos of your appreciative 
notice of * Addresses and Speeches on Various 
Occasions’ by Robert C., Winthrop. It may be 
pleasing to the many frends and sedmirers of 
this eminent citizen to know that to him, by the 
same school board above referred to, has just 
been paid a signal honor in the naming after him 
of a training school for teachers—the first in this 
State—which, by the aid of the Peabody Fund, 
has recently been founded in this city. The 
board declare that this is done ‘‘in honor of the 
illustrious statesman and philanthropist who pre- 
sides over the Peabody Board.” The name was 
received with approbation by the people, and the 
Columbia Register expressed the hope that ‘‘ the 
Winthrop Training School may unite with a per- 
petual public benefaction the undying memory 
of a great and good man.” This incident, slight 
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in itself, is related to show that here in the far 
South, as well as in the North, the name of Mr. 
Winthrop is held in honor, and that we, tvo, are 
proud of such alife. When, on the one hand, 
one listens to the “‘ fight among the book agents” 
over a school history, it seems as if the war were 
still raging ; but when the people of the South 
jook upon such a man as Mr. Winthrop, in his 
old age of “ philanthropic labor” for North and 
South alike, they feel that it is indeed ended. 
EDWARD 8. JOYNES. 


SoutTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, 8, C., 
October 18, 1886. 





CONFISCATION OF THE HEPTAMERON. 


To THE Eprtror or THE NATION: 


Sir: To your readers who may not have seen 
the announcement in some of the dailv papers, 
it will doubtless be of interest to learn that, by a 
recent decision of the Treasury Department, the 
‘Heptameron’ of Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
has been declared an “ obscene ” book, and that 
certain copies of an English translation im- 
ported by us have been seized ard confiscated as 
such, under the section of the United States 
Revised Statutes prohibiting the importation of 
indecent publications. 

Mr. Fairchild, the Acting Secretary, in an in- 
terview, is quoted as saying in substance that 
“if any book is obscene, the confiscated edition 
of the ‘ Heptameron’ in question is such a vook. 
The illustrations are some of them insignificant, 
while some of them are decidedly unchaste. The 
language, while possibiy not in itself obscene, is 
impure in all its suggestions, and the entire scope 
of the work is unwholesome, Certainly no one 
would be any better for reading the book, and it 
can be of nu value except as an illustration of cer- 
taiu features of literature. The exceptions which 
might be made in behalf of such works as literary 
products might apply to the original [talian (sic). 
They certainly do not apply to English transla- 
tions.” 

It is of course wise and necessary that there 
should be a law suppressing indecent books, and 
the difficulty of deciding just where to draw the 
line in regard to such is fully admitted ; but that 
it should now be drawn at the * Heptameron’ 
will astonish the many persons of undoubted cul- 
ture and refinement by whom it has heretofore 
been considered as a classic, not only in the origi- 
nal tongue, but also in the English translation. 
While without doubt it should not be allowed in- 
discriminate circulation in public hbraries (not 
because it is at all obscene, but because it is not 
the best food for youthful minds), it will be gene- 
rally conceded that the probibition in toto is ab- 
surJd. It is certain that thousands of copies have 
been brought into the country without question, 
and we believe we are not wrong in saying 
that it is in the collection of nearly every one of 
scholarly attainments who pretends to a library, 
and with few exceptions constitutes part of the 
stock of every bookseller. It would seem right 
that these facts, as expressing the opinions of 
those quite as competent as Mr. Fairchild to 
pronounce upon the merits of the book, should 
have been given more weight in estimating its 
character. Surely it cannot be so morally de- 
basing and yet be thus received in our midst. 

Now that proscription has begun, it will be de- 
cidedly interesting to learn the limit of its extent, 
and to know if some other loag-regarded classics 
are also to come under the ban, the ‘ Decameron,’ 
‘Gil Blas,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ Rabelais, etc., and if 
exceptions are to be made in the case of more 
modern works, as, for instance, Balzac’s ‘ Droll 
Stories,’ and much of the current French fiction. 

The illustrations which are especially com- 
plained of by Mr. Fairchild are those of Flameng, 
the celebrated French etcher, and while a few of 
them would probably have shocked the notions of 
our Puritan ancestors, they can hardly in this 
day be regarded as ‘‘ uncbaste.” If prints of a 





similar nature are to be prohibited,we apprehend 
that the customs officials will soon find their 
hands full. Perhaps they would do well to heed 
the caution given by the New York Herald in 
commenting on the case, and, while straining at a 
gnat, not swallow a camel.—Very truly, 
W. H. LowpERMILK & Co, 
WasainorTon, D. C., October 25, 1886. 





THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: For the student of politics, as I have be- 
fore bad occasion to remark, there is no field 
more instructive than the modern history of 
France. A book has recently appeared with the 
title of ‘Nos Fautes : Lettres de Province, 1879- 
1885,’ which is deeply interesting, not merely as 
to France, but for the side-light which it throws 
on our own affairs. To show its full meaning, I 
must restate the theory which it illustrates. 
Popular representative government, in its short 
life of little more than a century, has everywhere 
been struggling with one problem—how to secure 
a working relation between legislature and execu- 
tive, and how to bring public opinion to bear so 
as to keep each within its proper bounds. If the 
executive gets the upper hand, its modes of abuse 
of power are obvious and well known. If the 
legislature acquires supremacy—which it is quite 
as eager to do, and has even greater advantages 
for doing—the speedy results are loose and defec- 
tive administration, the sacrifice of the national 
to local and private interests, a shifting and un- 
stable policy, financial disorder, and, in a word, 
anarchy. The people are blamed for this state 
of things, though they may not approve of it at 
all, and, being without leaders, are perfectly 
helpless in the hands of the politicians of the 
legislature. They drift helplessly on, till in fear 
and despair they finally acquiesce in the rule of a 
strong man, who has the ability to send the legis- 
lature about its business, and thenceforward to 
substitute his will, at least in great measure, for 
law. 

Passing over previous experiences, let us now 
see what the Third Republic, according to our 
author, has come to in its sixteen years. It seems 
that in the discussions on the revision of the 
Constitution, the word ‘‘ Convention” was pro- 
nounced with a shudder by some speakers : 


** But if we look at the matter squarely, have 
we not already a Convention? Stripped of the 
bloody memories of the Terror, a Convention is 
nothing else than a surrender to the deputies— 
who ought to have nothing but legislative power 
and a right of control of public affairs—of all ad- 
ministrative and governmental authority. Di- 
vided into two chambeis or united in one, a Con- 
vention is in fact the government and direct ad- 
ministration of the country by members elected 
by popular suffrage. That is what we see to-day. 
The Deputies and the Senators impose thzir sove- 
reign will upon the Ministers, who are only their 
instruments; they regulate ali business, they deal 
witb all questions of personne’. 

‘*Certainly, to do this they must come to an 
understanding with the bureaucracy. But that 
is easy enough. The senators and the deputies 
go into the departments, cause the drawers to be 
opened and the dockets shown them. They adapt 
tremselves readily to a system which,concentrat- 
ing administrative life in Paris, gives them more 
prestige in the eyes of their electors. They be- 
gan with governing and administering in the 
sole interest of their respective departments. 
But, little by little, getting a taste for this mode 
of action, they have greatly extended it. We 
see the members of the budget commission intro- 
duce themselves into the ministmes and there do 
the actual work of ministers. We have seen in 
recent debates the Chamber take even the direc- 
tion of diplomacy. Is not that the régime of the 
Convention! At any rate, it is no longer tie 
parliamentary system, as formerly understood — 
that is,by the side of the ~~ of the legislature 
a munisterial power. ‘o-day the ministerial 
power is effaced in the direction of the internal 
policy of the country. There is only one sove- 
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reign in France, a being multiple and omnipo- 
tent, the deputy.” 

Is there not here a familiar sound in relation to 
the politics of this country ? 

What, in the next place, have been the effects 
of this dominant power of the legislature? France, 
as everybody knows, is governed by a stronzly 
centralized administration, and its numerous 
agents have in the past performed their func- 
tions, such as they were, with a certain sense of 
official honor and with the general respect of the 
country. After the period known as the sixteenth 
of May, ending in the resignation of MacMahon 
and the election of Grévy, on the plea of replac- 
ing monarchical officials by republican, the 
‘* spoils system” has been put iu force in a way 
which, as described by our author, himself a Re- 
publican, is truly appalling. The details are 
most interesting, but I must pass them by. 

Again, as no definite and continuous policy of 
government can be worked out by an anarchical 
Chamber, some comprehensive and demagogical 
‘ery’ must be got up to influence the country, 
and this has been found in the war upon the 
church and religion. Nothing could excite great- 
er alarm and hostility through the country, but 
the moderates, or as they call themselves, the 
‘‘opportunists,” are steadily losing ground as 
against the radicals or what were once known as 
the Jacobins. Of exactly the same kind is the 
banishment of the members of the royal family. 
Allowing for the changed circumstances, things 
are following the same road as in the years after 
1789. 

The worst effect, however, is in the. finances. 
The Finance Minister has no power atall. The 
‘* Budget Committee,” corresponding to what we 
call the ‘‘ Appropriations” and ‘‘ Ways and 
Means,” has taken the matter in hand and is per- 
fectly helpless for any good purpose. The result 
is reckless expenditure and annual and increasing 
deficits. A large floating debt is rolling up, the 
Chamber will not listen to any funding scheme, 
is at its wits’ end about taxation, and there seems 
no resource but that most dangerous of all expe- 
dients in unskilled hands, the income tax. 

What isthe attitude of the people in this state of 
affairs ? Sofarfrom their being satisfied, our au- 
thor describes an increasing uneasiness and Giscon- 
tent which was manifested in tbe unexpected suc- 
cess of monirchical candidates at the last election, 
and this although it seems to be admitted that the 
country is still strongly attached to the republic. 
The writer says: ‘‘Uur people are so constituted 
that they attach themselves to persons quite as 
much as to ideas, or rather they love to embody 
their ideas in persons.” This is no more true of 
the French than of any other peopie, as he admits 
in saying that there is nobody who bolds in 
France the position which Bismarck does for the 
Germans, Gladstone for the English, Tisza for the 
Hungarians, and Depretis for the Italians. In 
fact, this is just what is impossible under the 
rule of a legislature. While Thiers still lived, 
his great services and commanding position in- 
sured him the support of the country, and after 
his death Gambetta held, though with a long in- 
terval, a somewhat similar position. Since he 
died, however, the Ministers are only a succession 
of puppets, set up and pulled down by the ca- 
prices of the Chamber. The people are unable to 
control that body, while they have not and appa- 
rently cannot have a leader. What this tends to 
is only too plain. In all probability France will 
continue to drift into more and more hopeless 
chaos, till some strong adventurer, some new 
Napoleon, modified, let us hope, by nineteenth- 
century influences, shall concentrate the energies 
of the country in a dictatorship based upon fo- 
reign war. 

Is there not instruction and reproof for us in 
this lesson? We have greater wealth, a more in- 
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telligent population, freedom from foreign com- 
plications, and local self-government; but the 
political situation is the same. Not only Con- 
gress but the State Legislatures have absorbed 
nearly all the power of government, and the ex- 
ecutive is, as regards positive action, a cipher in 
their hands. True, we have no state church or 
royal family for demagogues to ride upon, but 
Blaine with his ‘* Protection,” and Powderly and 
George with ‘ Labor,” furnish very fair substi- 
tutes. We have a large surplus revenue, and no 
army or colonial enterprises or state railroads to 
swallow up endless millions ; but as far as scien- 
tific finance goes, we are hardly in a position to 
criticise the French. One element of superiority 
we certainly bave, and it may well prove ade- 
quate to the solution of the problem. Once in 
four years the nation directly elects its Presi- 
dent, and at shorter intervals the States their 
Governors. Backed by the people, these officials 
ought to be able to hold their own against the 
legislatures. But to do this they need to be pro- 
vided with an adequate arena ; to have, through 
their chosen agents, equally with members, a 
voice in legislation; to be able to defend the 
wants of administration, and to shape out and 
enforce a continuous policy in public debate. 


G. B. 
Boston, October 25, 1886. 





TWO MASSACHUSETTS OPINIONS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: After reading your editorial review of 
Mr. McMurtrie’s *‘ Plea for the Supreme Court,” 
Iam tempted tosend you ashort extract from 
the Hazard State Papers, volume 1i, page 110, 
which relates to an event possibly not familiar to 
the ‘‘expounders” of to-day, as it happened 
about 240 years ago in the time of the New 
Engiand Confederation. It seems a fort had been 
built at Saybrook, and the commissioners from the 
colonies otber than Massachusetts thought Spring- 
field should contribute a part of the expense of 
its erection. Among other reasons for this de- 
mand, tbe Commissioners say that opposition to 
such payment “ would reflect vpon most of the 
Gouernments of Eurup.” ‘‘ Wee reply,” say the 
men of Massachusetts, “it is noe good argument 
to say most of the Gouernments of Euroup doe 
thus therefore it is Lawefull noe more than 
if wee should say most of the Gouernments etc. 
opress both Subjects and Straingers ergo opres- 
sion is Lawefull.” 

May I quote for easy reference and comparison 
in this connection the more familiar words of the 
Massachusetts member of the Supreme Court, 
delivered in 1884? ‘“‘The Governments of Eu- 
rope . . . have as sovereign a power of 
issuing paper money as of stamping coin.” *‘Con- 
gress, the Legislature of a sovereign nation,” has 
power **to make the notes of the Goversment a 
legal tender in payment of private debts, being 
one of the powers belonging to sovereignty 1n 
other civilized nations.” (U.S. Reports, 110.) 

Respectfully yours, 
AUSTIN SCOTT. 

RvuTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., October 21. 





ARCH.ZOLOGY IN THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: 1 see repeated in a note of the Nation, 
No. 1109, the recommendation of the Arch#o 
logical Institute to make an expedition into the 
Cyrenaica. There is no doubt that it would be 
one of the most fruitful of fields for excavation, 
but surely the authorities of the Institute must 
know that an expedition there is absolutely im- 
practicable unless protected by a considerable 
body of troops. Were it not for this, the Italians 
and the French would long ago have made ex- 





plorations. The coast by Cyrene has long been 
examined, and is continually being searched for 
tombs, etc.; but to penetrate into the country is 
impracticable, from the suspicious and warlike 
character of the natives, who are under no rule 
and love no strangers, 

As to Tarentum, the Institute must be prepared 
to buy real estate, for the new town is being built 
over the old, and some of the most interesting 
sections of old Tarentum are already covered 
by the new Taranto. There are parts of Tunis 
which are well worch the attention of the Insti 
tute, and the French administration is most libe- 
ral in regard to research, while any funds to be 
spent in Magma Grecia would be well employed 
if the advice of the Ministry of Public Instruc 
tion as to site, ete., were taken and followed. A 
search for Sybaris would, if successful, be a 
splendid triumph for the Institute, and need not 
cost much. The Italian Government is most cor- 
dially disposed to any researches 1n archwology, 
and would no doubt materially aid the Institute 
in its work. 

An additional difficulty in Cyrenaica would be 
the jealousy of the Porte, which holds suzerainty, 
and would stop any work undertaken without a 
firman, and probably would not give one. Where 
the Porte’s authority extends, this would prevent; 
and where the Porte cannot go, the explorers can- 
not.— Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

Romer, October 13, 1886, 





THE CRISIS AT COLD HARBOR. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTIOoN: 

Sir: At the end of your criticism of the 
Comte de Paris's ‘ Gettysburg’ occurs this phrase: 
“This same Confederate army . . . at Cold 
Harbor . . . probably came nearer conquer 
ing a peace than at any otber time in its his- 
tory.” 

The fight at Coid Harbor was an ill- judged as- 
sault and a bloody repulse; but the Confederates 
made no counter attacks. Indeed, they were too 
weak to risk an offensive-defensive movement. 
Had they done so, they would have found the 
Army of the Potomac and a corps of the Army 
of the James strongly intrenched and with bat- 
teries in position—a bad field for conquering a 
peace. a 

BROOKLINE, Mass., October 23, 1886, 





TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In addition to what was said on this sub- 
jett in last week’s Nation, it is interesting to note 
the transformation of Scottish names into French, 
resulting from the large immigration of Scots- 
men to France during the existence of the an- 
cient league between those two countries in the 
Middle Ages : 


Scottish, French. 
Wilhamson became D'Vaillancon 
Sutherland = Sidrelant. 
Menzies _ Miniez. 
Cunningham “* Coninglant. 
Gowrie z Gohory. 
Crawford . Crafort. 
Drummond - Dromont. 
Turnbull - Tourneboulli. 


Ete.—Yours truly, A WIscoNSIN Scor. 


MILWAUKEE, October 18, 1834. 





DREAMS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTIon : 

Srr: The writer on ** Dreams,” in a recent num- 
ber of the Nation, might have added to the illus- 
trious names who may be quoted as having recog- 
nized the mysterious authority of dreams, that 
of Hawthorne, who says (in his tale of ‘The 








Birthmark *): * Truth often finds its way to the 
mind close-muffled in robes of sleep, and then 
speaks with uncompromising directness of mat 
ters in regard to which we practise an uncer 
scious self-deception during our waking nx 
ments,” ° 


WOMEN AS COMPOSERS 


To tHe Eprror or Tae Nation: 

Str: The “women in music” question, dis 
cussed in late numbers of the Nation, calls to my 
mind a very interesting lecture on ** Die Frau als 
Kiinstlerin,” which Prof. W. H. Riehl, the cele 
brated German * Kulturhistoriker,” delivered in 
Elberfeld, Germany, ten years ago, and which | 
wrote down in shorthand. lam able to give his 
own words, which I shall translate as literally as 
possible, In the first place, Riehl treats of wo 
men in poetry, then he passes to music; and, af 
ter having given an historical synopsis of the en 
ployment of female singers and players of mus 
cal instruments, he continues as follows 


* But the women | am speaking of fe, pia 
nists and songstresses, are reproducing artists 
They execute, though in a really arustic spirtt aud 
ina revivifying way,whet otber people have pro 
duced. Expemeuce in this respect has been very 
peculiar, Since the end of the last century there 
have been schools of music in Europe for both 
sexes, the oldest of which was the Paris Conserva 
tory, founded at the time of the Republic on prin 
ciples which still prevail, and which have been 
adopted in most other states. In this conserva 
tory, students of both sexes have the opportunity 
of receiving the highest musical education. Girls 
as well as young men have to studv barmony 
but it is a general experience that the schools of 
music turn out excellent singers of both sexes 
and excellent women pianises as well as men 
pianists, but no female composers along with 
the male composers, The instruction is the 
same, the effect is different. Not that women 
could not learn the technical part: girls gen 
rally are more dilhgent and more attentive 
and comprehend more quickly and easily than 
young men do; but although young men do not 
comprehend so well, they feel called upon to 
make another use of their technical attainments 
than women, who, in the main, are only repro 
ducing. There is no partiality. no trace of sexual 
restraint, as regards instruction; and there are a 
great many women possessed of all the technical 
acquirements for composing. Women, thus far, 
have not yet composed a great poetical work, a 
great drama orepic, nor any great musical work 
such as a symphony, an oratory. or a grand 
opera of any lasting effect. They have. indeed, 
composed sweet songs, but even those are but ex 
ceptuonal. This fact seems to prove that wo- 
men's capacity does not lie in this direction.” 

Respectfully, 
KupoLF Tomro, Ps. D 

116 E. lidrn Str., New York, 

October LS, LSS6 


ANOTHER WORD OF APPROVAL 


To THE Eprror oF THE NatTION : 

Sir: Among the multitude of young men who 
will come forward to witness to the truth of what 
‘A Boston Subscriber ” asserts in the communi 
cation entitled ‘Some Belated Praise,” allow me, 
although but a three-years’ reader of the Nation, 
to testify to the very apparent effects of its teact 
ings in helping me to form a political method 
this irrespective of any substantive faith it may 
have led me to embrace. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the con- 
tents, the ffmely information with which each 
number of this journal is filled to the brim ; but 
my greatest debt of gratitude to the Nafion is 
for the training it has afforded my political con 
science in the matter of going to the principle of 
right in public questions. 

Commend me to a journal that is ever on the 
alert to discover whatsoever things are pure and 
of good repute, and, when found, is a relentless 
advocate in their support. 

A St, Louis SuBSCRIBER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., October 23, 18386. 
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SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, redivivus in name, but 
otherwise a brand-new creation, will appear on 
December 15 with a January number. Succeed- 
ing issues will follow the Century’s good exam- 
ple of appearing on the first of the month whose 
name they bear. It is to be ‘‘ in the widest sense 
a magazine of American literature,” and its pic- 
torial illustrations will be made quite subordinate 
to this purpose, while in themselves representing 
‘*the most spirited, sincere, and original work 
done in tbis field.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press a transla- 
tion of Mommsen’s ‘ History of the Roman Pro- 
vinces, from the Time of Cesar to that of Diocle- 
tian,’ by Dr. W. P. Dickson; ‘ The Second Army 
Corps,’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker, illustrated 
with portraits; ‘Our Arctic Province, Alaska, 
and the Seal Islands,’ by Henry W. Elliott, illus- 
trated; ‘Down the Islands,’ a cruise to the Ca- 
ribbees, by William Agnew Paton, illustrated; 
‘ The Sentimental Calendar,’ by “J. S., of Dale”; 
‘ Talks with Socrates about Life,’ by the author 
of ‘A Day in Athens with Socrates’; ‘ Among 
the Law-makers,’ a child’s book, by Edmund Al- 
ton, formerly a Senatorial page; and ‘ Prince 
Peerless,’ a fairy book, by Margaret Collier. 

‘Mexico of To-Day’ is the title of a werk by 
S. B. Griffin which Harper & Bros. will shortly 
bring out, with maps and illustrations. 

Ticknor & Co. publish on October 28 ‘ Persia 
and the Persians,’ by S. G. W. Benjamin, late 
United States Minister to that country; ‘ Recol- 
lections of Eminent Men, and Other Papers,’ by 
the late E. P. Whipple; ‘Confessions and Criti- 
cisms,’ by Julian Hawthorne; and * The Evolution 
of the Snob,’ by Thos. Sergeant Perry. 

D. Appleton & Co, have issued Mr. Dobson's 
* Richard Steele,’ in the ‘‘ English Worthies ” se- 
ries, already noticed by us in the English edi- 
tion. They will be the American publishers also 
of ‘Reminiscences and Opinions,’ by Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, formerly Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford; and of ‘Sketches from My Life,’ by the 
late Admiral Hobart Pasha, edited by his widow. 
Finally, they announce a new American novel by 
George Alfred Townsend, ‘ Katy of Catoctin; or, 
the Chain-Breakers,’ the significance of the se- 
condary title lying in the fact that the story 
opens with John Brown at Harper's Ferry, and 
closes with the death of Lincoln. 

‘The Volcano under the City,’ by a Volunteer 
Special (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is said to be 
a graphic history of the New York draft riots of 
1865, It will appear on October 30. 

Thomas Whittaker is publishing a ‘‘ Half-hour 
Library of Travel, Nature, and Science,” illus- 
trated, and especially intended for young people. 

Roberts Bros. have added ‘ Rhoda Fieming’ to 
their uniform edition, now in progress, of George 
Meredith’s works; and Balzac’s ‘Cousin Pons’ 
to their translations from this writer. 

‘Humorous Masterpieces from American Lite- 
rature,’ edited by Edward T. Mason (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), in three handy volumes, is a pleas- 
ing collection of light literature from Irving’s 
day. Nearly three-score authors are represented, 
and the work may fairly be pronounced success- 
ful, since in a case where nearly all the material 
to be selected from is covered by copyright, it is 
not to be expected that the best of each writer 
has been put at the editor's disposal. The aim to 
include so many littérateurs forbids the highest 
degree of excellence on the one hand, and on the 
other we cannot think the effort to take in so 
eminent a name as Longfellow’s has a happy re- 
sult. The whole is agreeable reading, mostly in 
the minor variety. By no means do the volumes 
contain our ‘‘ masterpieces,” or represent at their 





best our “ masters,” of humor, but rather they 
exemplify our average product. 

Mr. George Alfred Stringer has collected, un- 
der the title ‘ Leisure Moments in Gough Square ; 
or, The Beauties and Quaint Conceits of John- 
son’s Dictionary’ (Buffalo, N. Y.: Ulbrich & 
Kingsley, 1886), the more interesting definitions 
and illustrations of that monument of English 
literature. The selections are confined to words 
which are ‘‘ obsolete, curious, or rarely used,” 
and little is attempted in the way of supplement- 
ing or correcting the Doctor's learning by the re- 
sults of later scholarship. The volume is thus a 
library curiosity, with some historic literary 
value, It is a convenient quarto, handsomely 
printed, and the edition is limited to 300 copies. 

Another “‘ leisure moment” volume is a reprint, 
with additions, of a hitherto privately circulated 
collection of anecdotes illustrating the ‘ Self-Con- 
sciousness of Noted Persons’ (Boston : Ticknor & 
Co., 1887), compiled by Justin 8S. Morrill in his 
unoccupied hours. ‘‘Self-consciousness” is eu- 
phuistic for ‘‘ Vanity” or ‘‘ Proper Pride,” as 
the reader pleases; but, after reading this vol- 
ume, he may still hold the opinion that the be- 
lief that eminent men are vainer than other peo- 
ple is a popular superstition. Mediocrity is real- 
ly much more conceited than genius is, and where 
a great nation has one Victor Hugo, every village 
has its Bottom. In the present amiable publica- 
tion, half the instances are mere truth-telling, or 
proofs of modesty even, when measured by the 
man who speaks. There are some slips which in- 
dicate second-hand authorities, and others which 
show carelessness. Of the latter, for example, is 
the statement that Xenophon, (d. B. Cc. 350) ‘is 
the best historian of Alexander,” and “ tells his 
readers that he himself is as eminent among the 
Greeks for eloquence as Alexander was for arms ”! 
This is not asolitary blunder. The citations cover 
a wide field of reading, and all the professions in 
which men achieve greatness. 

It is a growing fashion for medical authors to 
prepare books for the immediate use of intelli- 
gent laymen, setting forth the physiology and 
hygiene of various organs, but wisely refraining 
from direct advice to the ill. Secondarily these 
diffuse a mild solution of knowledge, and prima- 
rily they draw attention to undiluted reservoirs 
of the same. Such a group is the following. ‘The 
Hygiene of the Vocal Organs’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
has been prepared by Dr. Morell Mackenzie, a 
well-known London physician, as a handbook 
for singers and speakers. To give advice intelli- 
gently to those not students of such subjects, 
complicated as it must be with much physiologi- 
cal and anatomical information, is a very diffi- 
cult matter; and it is given more easily than it is 
digested. ‘The Management of the Eye, Ear, 
and Throat’ (Cassell & Co.), by Drs. Power, 
Field, and Bristowe, is an excellent type of this 
new literature. The triple authors are compe- 
tent, and, as far as it goes, the work is accurate. 
The information it gives is useful, but as a do- 
mestic guide it will probably not be appreciated 
in anything approaching eutirety, while for a 
medical student it is too verbose and it stops 
short of treatment. Mr. Malcom Morris’s ‘ Man- 
agement of the Skin and Hair’ (Cassell & Co.) is 
a companion to the last named. It contains inte- 
resting information, such as all persons should 
know; but the most of those who should profit 
by it will wait until prevention of trouble must 
be replaced by cure. 

Time was when a book bearing the title, ‘Blood 
is Thicker than Water: A Few Days among Our 
Southern Brethren,’ and written by a Northern 
doctor of divinity, would have meant one more 
immoral! apology for the national sin of slavery. 
The letters, however, bound together under the 
above caption by the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D. 
(New York: George Munro), are a very proper 





contribution to sectional good feeling, to which 
there is no longer any obstacle in the institutions 
of the country. Dr. Field’s narrative also shows, 
as far as his observation extended, that the South 
has no animosity to cherish on account of the 
war. He was the spokesman of the party of 
capitalists who travelled in a parlor car to 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, 
and Louisville, and had many occasions to con- 
trast the present with the past without eliciting 
any dissent. There is not much that is new in 
what he wrote home to the Evangelist: perhaps 
the Louisiana salt-mine on the Gulf at Avery’s 
Island, where Mr. Armour (of tbe party) found 
“three of his refrigerator cars waiting to be 
loaded for their great cattle-yards in Kansas 
City,” is as novel and as interesting as anything. 
Dr. Field heard and relates many stories of the 
war by prominent participants, and visited seve- 
ral battle-fields. On page 118 he transfers to the 
Old South Church in Boston the cannon-ball that 
lodged in the tower of the Brattle Street Church. 

Latham, Alexander & Co., on issuing the thir- 
teenth annual edition of their ‘Cotton Movement 
and Fluctuations, 1881 to 1886,’ have put it on 
the market for sale. Besides the cotton reports 
of the several States and the customary statis- 
tical tables, there is a chapter oa the cotton trade 
of Egypt. A photographic view of the Sub-Trea- 
sury in this city, with its Washington statue, and 
a portrait of the Swiss cotton statistician, Otto 
Trumpler, embellish the volume. 

Part iiof the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1884 is wholly given up to the Na- 
tional Museum, whose history is set forth, and its 
current operations in great detail. A number of 
ethnological illustrations accompany the text. 

We have received the volume of ‘ United States 
Naval Uniform Regulations’ for 1886. One looks 
almost in vain among the plates of officers and 
men for a distinctly American face—a fact attri- 
butable rather to the artist than to the well-known 
heterogeneousness of our sailors. 

Mr. Charles H. Levermore’s ‘ Town and City 
Government of New Haven’ forms the tenth 
issue of the fourth series of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, edited by Dr. H. B. Adams. 
The subject of dual municipal governments is a 
curious one, and New Haven furnishes but one 
example out of many. Mr. Levermore does not 
treat it abstractly, but historically, tracing the 
action of the two powers step by step—for exam- 
ple, giving the town’s resolutions against the ad- 
mission of Missouri, and noting the city’s silence 
on that burning question. 

The consideration due to the *‘ first number” 
of any new literary enterprise may well be a:- 
corded to American Art (Boston). 

None such is needed by the American Book- 
maker (New York: Howard Lockwood), now in 
its third volume, and a very readable and in- 
structive monthly. 

The double number, 8-9, of the eleventh volume 
of the Library Journal contains the papers and 
other proceedings of the Librarians’ Conference 
at Milwaukee in August and September last. 
Any cultivated mind will be interested in them. 
The variety of topics is remarkable. 

With the November number Lippincott's Mag- 
azine apparently returns to the old practice of 
appearing two weeks in advance of its nominal 
time of publication. The present number, which 
is the first of the new volume, has the usual as- 
sortment of fiction, experience-papers, and notes, 
with a rambling article on the recent earthquake, 
by Felix L. Oswald, or, more properly, on some 
general features of earthquakes, with especial 
reference to prognostications of them by signs of 
nature, the instincts of animals, etc, He does 
not add anything, that is at once certain and of 
interest, to the record of phenomena, The num- 
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ber concludes with a novel by John Habberton, 
‘ Brueton’s Bayou,’ nearly one hundred pages Jong. 

The announcements of the Youth’s Companion 
for its new volume include an autobiographic ac- 
count of Mr. W. D. Howells’s boyhood in a West- 
ern log cabin and a country printing office ; an 
article on ‘Salmon Fishing in Canadian Rivers,” 
by the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise; 
articles by Francis Parkman based on hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts describing the adven- 
tures of Pierre Radisson among the Lroquois and 
the Sioux; an article by H. Taine on the ** Study 
of English Literature,” and three papers by Prof. 
Huxley, called ‘*‘ From the Hut to the Pantheon,” 
in which he traces the evolution of architecture. 

‘Tbe Cayuga Flora: Part L—A Catalogue of 
the Phenogamia Growing without Cultivation in 
the Cayuga Lake Basin,” by Wm. R. Dudley 
(Ithaca, N. Y., pp. 132, 8vo), is the vade mecum 
of the Cornell students of botany—a truly good 
one; and its heading or prefixed title, Bulletin of 
Cornell University (Science), vol. ii, marks the 
revival of the work inaugurated by Prof. Charles 
Frederick Hartt, out of regard and affection for 
his honored memory. 

The October Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society contains a singularly clear and in- 
teresting paper on the Congo Free State, by Sir 
Francis de Winton, who succeeded Mr. Stanley 
as its administrator general. He sums up briefly 
the results of recent explorations as showing that 
in the greater part of the territory there is scarce- 
ly a hundred miles not reached by navigable wa- 
ters, speaks of the natives as a negative race, 
whose ‘‘chief characteristic is a love for com- 
merce,” and reports favorably on the present 
condition of the country and its commercial pros 
pects, especially in the direction of the ivory 
and india-rubber trade. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of this paper before the So- 
ciety, Mr. Stanley stated that the money for the 
Congo Railway was ready, but that King Leopold 
withheld his permission. The latest advices are 
that the King has determined to build the rail- 
road himself. Following this is an account by the 
Rev. Geo. Grenfell of his explorations of the tri- 
butaries of the Congo, and a paper on the ‘‘Alpine 
Pass of Hannibal,” by Mr. D. W. Freshfield, ad- 
vocating the claims of the Col de lArgentiére in 
opposition to those of the Little St. Bernard. 
This paper and the preceding are accompanied by 
maps. ‘Lhe number closes with the address on 
the study of geography, delivered before the geo- 
graphical section of the British Association by its 
President, Sir F. J. Goldsmid. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson’s entertaining account of 
his recent journey up the Niger into the Central 
Sudan, read before the British Association, is 
given inthe Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
October. He found there an intelligent and en- 
terprising people, professing the Mohammedan 
faith, well governed, far advanced in civilization, 
living in a country rich in resources and covered 
with trade routes—in his opinion, the most pro- 
mising field for commerce in all tropical Africa. 
The other paper of the number is on the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, by Mr. C. E. D. Black, 
who states that the assertion that there has 
been a surrender of Afghan territory ‘has not 
much apparent foundation,” and also that the 
Indian Government have commissioned Maj. 
Holdich, the chief surveyor, to prepare a special 
report on the surveys and geographical explora- 
tions made in connection with the Commission. 

A sivgularly happy identification 1s made in 
the opening part of vol. vi of Gebbie & Co.'s 
(Philadelphia) ‘Complete Works of Robert Burns.’ 
The striking poem, ‘;The Minstrel at Lincluden,” 
or ‘‘A Vision,” as it is differently designated, 
concludes in a strain to show that it was meant 
to introduce some more important ‘‘ Ode” or 
“Song of Liberty,” which, as appears from the 
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poet's correspondence, was suppressed from mo- 
tives of political prudence ; and the loss of this 
‘**Ode” bas been mourned by successive editors 
of Burns. In the Kilmarnock edition, 1876, an 
‘*Ode for General Washington's Birthday,’ of 
which only a stirring fragment was previously 
known, was published entire from MS.; but that 
this was the long-missing poem for which the 
** Lincluden Vision” was merely an introduction, 
was not suspected until Mr. Gebbie was fortunate 
enough to perceive the connection. The evidence 
in full is considerable, and, to our minds, conclu- 
sive; and the bringing together of the two halves 
in their original unity is a great poetic gain to 
both. The ** Lincluden Vision,” as it now stands, 
with its prelude of Scot:h scenery by night, its 
address to ‘‘ Columbia's Sons,” and its fiery ap- 
peal to ‘* Caledonia,” is a very noble expression 
of Burns's patriotism, his love for world-wide 
liberty, and the imaginative and eloquent energy 
of his genius. 

Leavitt is to sell next month fifty-five manu 
scripts Uluminated with miniatures, borders, and 
initials, coming from the great Trivulzio library 
of Milan. If we can trust the descriptions, the 
manuscripts are really beautiful and interesting, 
and deserved to be prefaced, as they are, by an 
account of the Trivulzio family. But the enthu 
siasm of the writer, Mr. Charles Sotheran, per 
meates his style, and culminates in the enigmati 
cal statement, ** But of all the Trivulzios, ‘ the 
Great Trivulzio’ was the Trivulzio of them all.” 

Among French books announced as in prepa 
ration is a volume by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
*Ma Mission A Rome en 184, suivie de Mes Re- 
lations avec Mazzini.’ M. de Lesseps has recent 
ly given several public addresses to workmen 
upon the events of this period, when, in the early 
days of the new Government, he was sent by La- 
martine as ambassador of the Republic, first to 
Ma‘irid and afterwards to Rome. If the volume 
fulfils the promise of these informal talks, several 
of which bave been published from stenographic 
reports by the Nouvelle Rerue, it will be a very 
lively and amusing series of personal reminis- 
cences. 

It is with some surprise that we see among the 
announcements of M. Lemerre, the elegant pub 
lisher of the elegant ** Parnassiens,” a new French 
translation of the Bible by M. E. Ledrain, an at- 
taché of the Louvre. It will extend to ten vol- 
umes—i and ii containing the historic books and 
iii and iv the legislative, while v and vi are de 
voted to the moral and lyrical works, vii to the 
prophets, viii and ix to the New Testament, and 
x toan étude critique. 

in their last catalogue D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
announce that they are about to undertake the 
publication of a series of annotated Modern Lan- 
guage Texts. The plan, if executed as prop: sed 
by them, will be more comprehensive than any 
thing that has yet been undertaken in this country 
in regard to such publications. They give a list 
of about twenty texts as actually in preparation. 
These are all to be critical editions, amply pro- 
vided with notes by several of the leading in- 
structors in modern languages in the vamous 
American colleges. Judging from the list of the 
French texts promised, the publishers wil] aim 
rather to furnish reading material for the higher 
institutions of learning than for ordinary schools, 
as Victor Hugo’s “Ruy Blas” and Moliére’s 
‘“* Tartuffe” cannot be presented to very young 
readers unless sadly expurgated. Instructors in 
Spanish and Italian will be pleased to have the 
Selections from Boccacio’s ‘Decameron’ and 
those from Cervantes’s ‘ Don Quixote." The Ger- 
man texts announced make up alone three-fourths 
of the whole list, offering a rich selection from 
Heine, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. They form 
the most attractive part of Mesars. Heath & Co.'s 
new announcement, The publications proposed 
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have all evidently been suggested by those who 
know what is most needed. We are glad to we 
that a selection from Heine's prose and another 
from Lessing's critical writings are among the 
books promised. 


—The Atlantic for November has a unique 
contribution of a sort that one expects to find in 
a foreign rather than an American periodical, in 
the shape of a sharply detailed history of the dis 
turban ves in Corea two vears ago. The relations 
between that country and our own are so slight, 
and its revolutions occupy so small a place in the 
world's affairs, that the article would appeal only 
to a wide-ranging intellectual curiosity were it 
not forthe great brilliancy of the style, and the 
humor and zest with which the story is told 
Through all of Mr. Lowell's twenty pages inte 
rest never lags, and at the end one has not only 
some information about a minor point of contem 
porary history, but a vivid and enlightening con 
ception of what an Oriental coup défat is and 
the circumstances of its progress. Mr. Hamer 
ton’s third paper on © French and English” coo 
pares the aristocracy of the two nations. The ar 
ticle is less novel in ideas than were the 
earher ones; but the general remarks on the 
aristocratic temperament and = its uxtifics 
tions under the play of institutions are, as 
ever, acute and suggestive, while the troat 
ment of the Tennyson peerage which ius a 
thing still puzzling to Americans) is inimitable 
Mr. Hamerton has said that Enghsh aristocracy 
is “now little more than a kind of supreme sanc 
tion given to the popular adoration of wealth 
and that consequently it excites no sach surprise 
when obscure rich men are made peers, as when 
Tennyson was ennobled The friends of the 
Poet Laureate,” he continues, * thougbt it rather 
a degradation for a man of genius to accept the 
prize of a lower ambition than that which they 
had believed to be his, while bis enemies ma le 
quotations from * Maud‘ applicable to new titles 
and new mansions. If Tennyson had been a suc 
cessful brewer or banker, nobody would have 
made a remark; his peerage would not have been 
considered either above him or below him, but 
simply the natural English consecration of pew 
riches.” In another writer this would have been 
a brutality of irony. Mr. Hamerton goes on to 
show the advance of the transformation of the 
peers into a plutocracy accepting ‘the pecuniary 
estimate of itself.” and thinks “it is a bad sign 
when an ancient European and Christian aris 
tocracy allows itself to be led and patronized by 
new families of Jewish money-lenders.” He treats 
the French more tenderly. We have space only 
to refer to Mr. Van Brunt’s simple tribute to the 
late H. H. Richardson, the architect. and .firm 
estimate of his work. 


—It has become so much the custom to call the 
attention of a jaded public to the appearance of 
a new periodical by exhibitions of literary sky 
rockets and dynamite bombs, that the quiet, 
business-like tone of the first number of the Qudr 
terly Journal of Economics, published for Har 
vard University by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, seems 
almost studied. The three leading articles occu 
py seventy-five pages, but we are sure that no 
one will begrudge the amount of spave taken up 
by two of them. The first, by Prof, Dunbar, 
is entitled ‘‘The Reaction in Political Econo 
my.” His position is substantially that taken by 
Sidgwick; and although his statements are mo- 
derate to an extreme, ‘ the reunion of ethics with 
political economy ™ calls forth the deserved com 
ment that ‘‘a good deal of the current talk of an 
ethical political economy appears to contemplate 
merely the infusion of emotion into economics.” 
Prof. Hadley’s article is a statement of some of 
the conclusions reached by him in his work upon 
railroads, with a hint that some other organiza- 
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tions of capital might be subjected to a like de- 
gree of public control. The thirty pages by Mr. 
Dana Horton, entitled ‘‘ Silver before Congress 
in 1886,” are singularly obscure, and are, we are 
convinced, quite beyond the comprehension of 
the ordinary Congressman. There is a depart- 
ment of notes and memoranda, another of corre- 
spondence, and an extremely full list of recent 
publications upon economics in all the priocipal 
languages. There is also an appendix, contain- 
ing in the present number an interesting résumé 
of Prof. A. Wagner's recently expressed views 
upon the great problems of political economy. 
If we cannot say that this number is a brilliant 
one, we can at least be confident that there will 
be no falling off in tbe future. 


—<A tourist, who has just made his tenth trip 
across the Atlantic, writes: 


“If the manager of a first-class theatre or 
opera-house, after providing a beautiful house, 
fine scenery, first-class actors, or singers and or- 
chestra, and charging high prices, should an- 
nounce that those who wished seats would have 
to bring them along, he would be considered 
ripe for a lunatic asylum. It is only the force 
of habit and an unreasoning conservatism that 
prevent peuple from looking at our steamship 
companies in the same light. Here are several 
lines of magnificent new steamers, perfect float- 
ing palaces, with every improvement and com- 
fort that human ingenuity and science can sug- 
gest—large promenade decks, spacious smoking- 
rooms, ladies’ parlors, a fine dining-saloon, elec- 
tric lights and bells in every bedroom, etc.—but 
for the most prunitive article of furniture, whieh 
may be found in the poorest laborer’s hut, you 
look in vain on the deck or that part of the 
steamer where, in good weather, nine-tenths of 
the passengers spend the whole day. ‘Bring 
your chair along if yon want a seat’ 1s the motto 
of all the European steamship companies. Sure- 
ly 1t is time to put an end to this idiotic custom. 
To-day, when there is such lively competition be- 
tween the English, German, and French com- 
panies, 1t is astounding that it has not occurred 
to one of them to insert the following advertise- 
ment in the newspapers: ‘ We have just launched 
several superb vew steamers, provided with all 
modern comforts. As the steamers cost us over 
a million dollars apiece, we concluded we could 
afford to spend three hundred dollars more, and 
have therefore bought a few hundred chairs 
which passengers may use on deck without extra 
charge. This will save them the expense of buy- 
ing a chair for every trip, and the trouble of car- 
rying it about as a cumbrous piece of baggage. 
It will save them the anno) ance, when they come 
on deck in the morning, perhaps feeling very 
sick, of hunting for their own chairs among seve- 
ral hundred others, for balf an hour, and then 
per haps finding some one else occupying them, It 
will put our ocean steamers on a par at least 
with the ordinary mver steamers and railroad 
cars, where seats are always provided.’ I am 
convinced that any steamship company which 
should advertise this innovation, would find the 
expense reimbursed in one or two trips. In 
truth, the chairs would not cost anything at all; 
for-I am told that at the docks in Liverpool and 
Southampton several thousand chairs have been 
stored away for years, having been left there by 
passengers who did not return by the same line. 
‘These might be used, as they will never be claimed 
by their owners. The present custom of asking 
each passenger to bring his own chair can be 
easily traced back to the time when steamers had 
no promenade decks, or very small ones, and 
when it was uousual to spend much time on them. 
But in the newest steamers, such as the Umbria 
and £truria, the whole length of the ship forms 
one immense deck on which passengers can walk 
and be happy until they begin to feel tired, when 
they are obliged to go down stairs unless they 
have provided themselves with a seat for deck 
use. It is a monstrous absurdity. Surely the 
tourists who pay $100 to $150 have a right to 
claim that they be not treated as steerage passen- 
gers; for it is in the steerage that passengers are 
supposed to bring along their own things—beds, 
plates, chairs, etc. Which line will be the first 
to abolish from the first cabin the last relic of 
the steerage principle ?” 


--The statue of Columbus just set up in the 
principal park at St. Louis reminds us how few 
such memorials of the great discoverer we have 
to boast of. No other such statue in the Missis- 
sippi Valley was known to the speakers at the 








unveiling of the St. Louis statue on October 12. 
Indeed, we know not where in the Union to find 
another except in Louisburg Square, Boston, and 
on the steps of the Capitol in Washington, both 
Italian works, and far from admirable. The St. 
Louis work is gilt bronze, of heroic size, moulded 
by Miiller of Munich, and cast there. It stands 
at the east entrance of Tower Grove Park ona 
high pedestal, and looks westward as if just 
making the grand discovery. If alive it would 
see statues like itself of Shakspere and Humboldt, 
and busts of many musicians in the midst of 
pleasure grounds a mile and a half long—the 
lungs of St. Louis. The statuary, as well as the 
park they adorn (containing two hundred and 
seventy acres), and the ground rent of a ring two 
hundred feet broad all round it for making im- 
provements, have been presented to the city by 
about its oldest inhabitant, Mr. Henry Shaw. 
He was born in Sheffield in 1800, and: reached St. 
Louis in 1819. Sailing from Liverpool early in 
that year, his passage to Quebec consumed seven- 
ty-four days; that from New York to New Or- 
leans twenty one days; and that up the river to 
St. Louis forty-five more. This last voyage he 
just escaped making on a keel boat, which could 
not have finished it within ninety days. He was 
a hardware dealer, the first direct importer; and, 
after a little more than a score of years, felt rich 
enough to retire. His gains were invested in 
city lots, which have increased in value so much 
that he has always paid the heaviest tax of all 
owners of real estate. After eight years of lei- 
surely and wide travel abroad, Mr. Shaw devoted 
himself to the development of what he styled 
‘the Missouri Botanic Garden.” In this mode 


- of enjoying his fortune he has for nearly forty 


years exhibited the same energy, shrewdness, and 
persistence which he had before shown in making 
his fortune. The first tree which he planted be- 
tore starting on his travels is now a hundred feet 
high. His love of arboriculture he dates from 
the day he first saw a tree on the school-grounds 
at Mill Hill, where he was educated, which had 
been planted by Linnzus. Shaw’s arboretum, 
where the owner has been so long rearing every 
variety of tree that can there be made to flourish, 
has been a nursery for the adjoining park, and 
will be invaluable to all tree-planters in its lati- 
tude. Yet it has cost no more lucre or labor than 
either the Floretum or Fruticetum. The whole, 
with a noble Botanical Museum and Library, 
were, by the owner's will a quarter of a century 
ago, bequeathed to the State of Missouri. In this 
gift the donor has emulated Cwsar, who left to 
the Roman people ‘‘all his walks, his private ar- 
bors and new-planted orchards, to walk abroad 
and recreate themselves.” 


—The first page of No. 35 of Skilling-Magazin, 
printed at Christiania, Norway, August 28, con- 
tains a good likeness of the United States Minis- 
ter to Denmark, Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. 
From the biographical notice appended, we learn 
that Prof. Anderson is only in his forty-first year, 
having been born at Albion, Dane County, Wis’, 
January 12, 1846. His father, Bjérn Anderson, 
deserves to be remembered for having brought 
over the first colony of Norwegians in 1836, the 
small beginning of the stream of immigration 
from Norway, which in fifty years has brought 
to this country nearly 200,000 Norsemen. And 
to the son much credit is due that these foreign- 
ers have not formed mere colonies of Norse exiles 
—of which there has always been grave danger 
because of the vicious narrowness of the Norwe- 
gian priesthood—but have become earnest Ame- 
rican citizens. Prof. Anderson has not permitted 
his diplomatic duties to suppress his literary ac- 
tivity, and, in addition to supervising the appear- 
ance of Norwegian translations of his tract on the 
pre-Columbian discovery of America, and his 





‘Norse Mythology’ (of which last a French edi- 
tion has lately been published, and Italian, Ger- 
man, and Russian translations are in press), he 
has nearly ready for publication, in English, the 
Eider Edda, in two volumes, and ‘ Norse Folk- 
Lore Tales,’ edited from Asbjérnson’s ‘ Norske 
Folke Eventyr,’ also in two volumes, and has 
about completed the reading of the proof of a 
volume containing translations of ten biographi- 
cal studies by the Danish critic Georg Brandes, 
which is announced for early publication by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., under the title, ‘ Eminent Au- 
thors of the Nineteenth Century.’ This book will 
contain eleven portraits, including one of the au- 
thor. In the meantime, an etching, by J. Linder 
of Munich, of the head of this powerful writer— 
who deserves, perhaps, even a greater place in 
modern literature than is implied in the expres- 
sion, lately used of him, ‘‘ the Taine of the North” 
—was published with the August number of Nord 
und Siid. Brandes’s characteristic countenance 
cannot be called beautiful, the Jewish element 
being very pronounced ; but much that is likable 
can be found init, and the familiar reader will 
rediscover in his face characteristics already as- 
cribed to the man from acquaintance with his 
writings. 








THE GREAT RUSSIAN MASTERS. 


The Great Masters of Russian Literature. From 
the French of Ernest Dupuy. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


THE first thought which occurs to the reader 
when he is confronted by a volume of literary 
criticism, is, Has the author made a minute study 
of his subject under unusually favorable condi- 
tions‘ Has he had special facilities, either of 
knowledge or of circumstance, which authorize 
an attempt to utter a word of more than ordi- 
nary significance? These questions are particu- 
larly applicable in the case of criticisms on the 
literature of a foreign nation, and the first re- 
quisite for such an enterprise would seem to be 
a knowledge of the language to be discussed. 
This is evidently not the view which M. Ernest 
Dupuy held, when he prepared his ‘Great Mas- 
ters of Russian Literature.’ He is dependent 
upon the French versions of the authors of whom 
he writes, and he is obviously possessed of an en- 
gagingly childlike confidence in what the trans- 
lators have set before bim. He does not acknow- 
ledge this; it would be quite inconsistent with 
the airy grace of his style and his easy assump- 
tion of superiority and competence to pronounce 
an authoritative judgment on his subject, were 
he to make any admission of that sort. The 
fact is, however, fatal to his pretensions, ina 
large degree. 

The volume seems to have been reared, like an 
inverted pyramid, on the microscopical incident 
that the author bad a speaking acquaintance with 
Turgeneff. He knew the latter so slightly that he 
trusted blindly to the statement in one of the let- 
ters published since his death, that ‘Punin and 
Baburin’ was largeiy biographical, so far as to 
assert that the great Russian novelist was 
brought up, after the early death of his parents, 
by his grandmother. The American translator 
corrects the blunder so far as the dates of death 
of the elder Turgeneffs are concerned, but leaves 
the uninitiated reader to accept the remainder of 
the statement as an incontrovertible fact. A 
charming account of the last visit which Turge- 
neff paid to his estate of Spasskoe-Selo, two years 
before his death, contains anecdotes of his boy- 
hood which would have convinced M. Dupuy 
that the grandmother is fiction, and the descrip- 
tion of the garden alone a fact. From another 
source, equally autbentic and equally ynknowp 
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in either English or French, he might have learn- 
ed how slight is the foundation for his assertions 
with regard to the ‘‘two outlandish servants” 
who directed the little Ivan Sergieievitch’s moral 
education. The same source of information 
would have shown him that there were domestic 
reasons, quite as weighty as the political ones, 
for Turgeneff’s long residence abroad previous to 
1850. They were of tragic intensity, and it was 
natural that the novelist should not refer to 
them, although his own conduct was admirable 
throughout. As for the assertion that Turgeneff 
ever initiated any school or hospital on his estate, 
and that he succeeded in spreading a taste for 
reading, it is founded on the slenderest of facts. 
Turgeneff did, indeed, supply the funds for an 
hospital and other improvements, but he was not 
sufficiently in sympathy with the peasants to ori- 
ginate these ideas for his own estate, though he 
saw them in operation in villages belonging to 
his neighbors. What he was told to do, by some 
person in whom he had confidence, that he did, 
gladly; and it was only by accident that be dis- 
covered why presents of books were so eagerly 
sought after by his village children. It gratified 
him until a chance query sbowed that the books 
were utilized piecemeal for cigarette wrappers. 

So much has been written about Turgeneff’s 
books that it is difficult to find anything very no- 
vel to say. The chief interest in M. Dupuy’s 
critical-biographbical-analytical sketch is the ap- 
posite introduction of quotations of the novelist’s 
own criticisms and expressions of opinion with 
regard to his work and characters, extracted 
from the volume of letters published in 1885. The 
American translator has not always caught the 
spirit of the quotations. ‘I will admit, if you 
please, that the talent with which I was endowed 
by nature has not grown smaller; but I have no- 
thing on which to set it towork. The voice is 
rested (la voix est restée); there is naught to 
sing, soit is better to be silent.” The context 
should have shown the translator that ** the voice 
remains” is the proper rendering. 

The chapter on Gogol consists chiefly of biog- 
rapby and analysis, with the addition of some ap- 
preciative criticism of a slight but graceful sort. 
The translator’s note on page 309, which explains 
his divergences from the French text by a resort 
to the original Russian, must not be understood as 
including this part. The misapprehension of 
French idioms has something to do with it. 
“Dieu merci, il n’a pas visité les classes,” when 
rendered, ‘*God have mercy, he has not visited 
my classes yet !” is the exact reverse of the real 
sense: *‘ Thank God, he did not visit the classes! ” 
The context will prove this, even to one who can- 
not compare it with the original (p. 76). There 
is nothing remarkable in Klestakoff’s statement 
(p. 73) that ‘he wrote the articles on ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ ‘ Robert le Diable, and ‘ Nor- 
ma.’” What the impostor really claimed was, 
that he had written all three cf the operas, as 
well as the book subsequently mentioned. The 
French is correct. Another misleading phrase 
occurs on page 80: ** The d‘nouement has been un- 
necessarily anticipated "is not the equivalent of 
“Le dénouement a beau étre prévu.” It could 
not well be further from the sense, in fact. The 
French version of ‘Dead Souls’ has been used 
and abused. This version is from the pen of M. 
Ernest Charriére, who 1s certainly one of the 
most original workers in the field of translation 
that the present generation has seen. It may be 
stated, without going into details, that this gen- 
tleman regards himselt as the distinct superior of 
any author upon whom he condescends to try his 
hand. The original merely serves him as a foun- 
dation for independent embroideries of his own 
devising. The result is somewhat similar to de- 
calcomenia paper abominations applied to a bit 
of Rose du Barri Sévres ware, Perbaps, on the 
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whole, he deserves the mistranslation which he 
here receives. Tchitchikoff's valet Petrushka’s 
manner of reading has become proverbial 
throughout Russia; but it was not performed as 
described on p. 88: ‘‘ What pleased him was not 
what he read: it was the mere act of reading. It 
did not trouble him that he was eternally coming 
upon words the meaning of which the deuce 
alone knows.” The French conveys the correct 
idea, viz.: that ‘‘ what pleased him was the read- 
ing itself, orrather the process of reading, the 
idea that the letiers were for ever turning out to 
be some word, the meaning of which at times the 
deuce alone knew.” The ‘two eyes streaked 
with yellow saffron” (an interpolation) should 
read saffron yellow (p. 99). It may be remarked 
here that the Russian words which are so lavishly 
scattered over the entire book offer no guarantee 
whatever of the version having been made frot 
the original. They are common words, which 
are easily supplied without the need of a refer- 
ence to headquarters. 

On p. 108 the following occurs: ‘‘ Then be of 
fers to putup the souls at lansquenet. Tchitchi- 
koff, in spite of insults, accepts only a part of the 
queens.” What he did was to consent tg * une 
partie de dames”—a game of checkers! * Bon 
Dieu ! la triste chose que notre pauvre Russie! ” 
is unidiomatically rendered by *‘ the sad thing is 
our poor Russia!” The extracts from * Taras 
Bulba’ which the translator has added in the Ap- 
pendix, are taken from the first, not the revised 
form of the story. Gogol rewrote both ‘ Taras 
Bulba’ and ‘The Portrait,’ and the two forms 
are published in his collected works. The quota- 
tion on p. 350, from a letter to his mother, is 
somewhat differently given in Caas. E. Turner's 
‘Studies in Russian Literature,’ and is there in- 
terpreted as one of the wild ballucinations with 
which he was afflicted, in consequence of reli- 
gious excitement. Polevoi, from whom the pre- 
sent quotation is taken, may have seen the ex- 
ceedingly rare edition of the author's works 
which contains his correspondence with his inti 
mate friends and relations, and he may have pos- 
sessed the key to the arbitrary system of letters 
by which the editor, Mr. Kulish, saw fit to desig- 
nate all the persons therein referred to. Mr. 
Turner quoted from a review of the letters only, 
but his theory seems the more reasonable of the 
two. No mention is made by either author or 
translator, in the list of Gogol’s works, of his 
well-known comedy, ** Marriage.” 

The time bas now come for a new biography of 
Gogol. The early one soon proved unsatisfac 
tory to its author, both as to the tone and mate- 
rial. A great deal of new matter has since been 
collected, which bas never been used, from re 
cently published letters of the author and of his 
contemporaries ; and a more accurate determina- 
tion of the psychological processes of his artistic 
production is indispensable, because of new views 
which seek to place a different constructian on 
the character of his moods during the last years 
of his life. It has been stated, for example, that 
he did not destroy the conclusion of * Dead Souls’ 
in a fit of religious madness, but in mistake for 
other papers of a different nature. A publica- 
tion of this year in Moscow will afford great as- 
sistance in the task. Mr. V. Sbenrok has pr> 
pared an index to the mysterious references in 
cipher which exist in Kulish’s edition, as above 
mentioned, with the addition of fresh fragments 
of letters from Gogol and his mother. As Ku- 
lish’s rare edition is the only one which contains 
the important materials, and as this recently pub- 
lished guide is indispensable to a clear under- 
standing of it, American readers will be obliged 
to wait, in company with the author's own coun- 
trymen, for something more authoritative than 
even M. Dupuy, supplemented by Polevoi, can at 
present furnish, M. Dupuy does well to call at- 
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tention tothe use which Mérimée obviously made 
of the tragic death of Andrii in* Taras Bulba’ 
for his much.admired story of ‘ Matteo Falcone.’ 
A man who, like Mérimée, was capable of per 
petrating, on a wager, one of the most remarka 
ble hterary mystifications on record, by writing 
a volume of Servian folk-songs which dupe 
even Pushkin, may justly be considered capable 
of appreciating and appropriating a telling situ 
ation when he met with it 

The public are familiar with most of the facts 
concerning Count LN. Tojstot which are reca 
pitulated here, and interest wili probably centre 
in the description of the state of affairs which 
has led to the author's present position in the 
matter of religion. The criticism is, per baps, ss 
adequate as the space would admit. As far as 
the two principal novels, * War and Peace’ and 
‘Anna Karenina,’ are concerned, the American 
public stand on the same footing as M. Dupuy 
or nearly so; the mutilated French ectitions which 
be used, and from which most of bis quotations 
are drawn (with an amusing spice of original 
errors), having served as the foundation for those 
row current. One scene, which was omitted 
from ‘Anna Karenina’ in deference to Puritan 
sentiments, and which exactly tallies with the 
climax in Don Juan Valera’s * Pepita Nimines 
excites M. Dupuy’s admiration, and he quotes it 
but another sceve is cleverly substituted in the 
translation, Teheran, in the note on page } 
should read Tillis. 

The book is pleasantly written, and would be a 
favorable specimen of its class if one could fee! a 
little more assured as to the author's knowledge 
of bis subject and of Rusman, and the faithfu! 
ness of the translator 


VERTEBRATE ANATOMY 
Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Ver 
tebrates. Adapted from the German of Prof 

Robert Whedersheim of Freiburg-in-Baden 

by W. Newton Parker, Professor of Biology in 

the University College of South Wales and 

Monmouthshire. With Additions by the Au 

thor and Translator. Svo, pp, 545, 270 wood 

cuts) Macmillan &€ Co, 1886 
Tuts handsomely printed and richly illustrated 
work comprises an “Introduction” or general 
part, presenting too briefly, but for the most 
part clearly, the structural and developmental 
features which are common to the branch, ani a 
‘** Special Part,” in which are successively taken 
up the integument, skeleton, etc. As stated in 
the Preface, the additions and modifications by 
which this volume differs from the original 
* Grundriss* have been made in collaboration.and 
for the work asa whole, therefore, the author and 
translator are jointly responsible. 

With only 345 pages, as against Huxley's 
431 and Owen's 2.155, many things had to be 
omitted or treated very sparingly. Upon the 
whole the choice of the authors will meet with 
general approval, but the following important 
matters are mentioned either not at ail or so 
briefly as to fail of usefulness: the brain of Holo- 
cephala; the pericardial pore of sharks and rays; 
the use of the oviducal gland of the latter ; 
the difference in composition between the occi 
pital condyles of the amphibia and the mamma- 
lia; the ordinal rank of Hatteria; the ancestral 
features of Chlamydoselacbus; the morphologi- 
cal significance of the vascular foramen in the 
brain of some Elasmobranchs; the fully demon- 
strated air-breathing of not only Lepidosteus (p. 
257), but Amia. The organs of Aminocoetes are 
mentioned, but with no distinct intimation that 
it is the larval form of the lamprey, which is the 
more needful, since the name is now employed by 
zodlogists in its origina) sense of a cyclostomous 
gepus, There is nothing on the general subject of 
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rudimentary organs, and but few are mentioned. 
For the most part facts are stated with legitimate 
deductions therefrom, but in saying (p. 87) that 
‘pectoral and pelvic arches are wanting in am- 
phioxus and cyclostomi owing to the absence of 
paired fins,” the authors seem to have overlooked 
the presence of the shoulder-girdle in certain arm 
less lizards, and of the pelvis in the legless Ceta- 
cea and Sirenia. 

The animal tissues are grouped as nervous, 
muscular, supporting, and epithelial (including 
glandular). This may serve asa convenient clas- 
sification, but physiologists will hardly assent to 
the placing of epithelium and glands with the 
skeleton as ** passive.” Since the Table of Classi- 
fication on pp. 15-14 (which, by the way, includes 
only existing groups) is evidently intended to ex- 
hibit the natural sequence of the orders so far as 
possible, it is unfortunate that the Cetacea should 
be interpolated between the Sirenia and the Un- 
gulata, with which the Sirenia are certainly more 
nearly related by structure, and from which it 
seems probable they have sprung by a retrograde 
evolution, a literal ‘‘ descent.” 

The following passages bear upon the relations 
of the human body to other animals and to its 
own past and present: ‘‘ The rudimentary cha- 
racter and variety in size of the eleventh and 
twelfth ribs of man (likewise of the orang] show 
that they are gradually disappearing” (p. 51). 
‘*The cochlea forms nearly three coils in man, 
one and a half in Cetacea, two and a half in the 
rabbit, three in the cat, three and a half in the 
ox, and in the pig almost four” (p. 202). There 
are noteworthy statements respecting the nor- 
mal occurrence of hermaphroditism in certain 
fishes (p. 514), and an admirable summary as to 
the ‘‘theory of the skull” (p. 56). The three 
theories as to the origin of the paired limbs are 
clearly and impartially stated on pages 86-87, 
with a frank admission that the problem is far 
from settled, but with—judging from figure 68— 
a preference for the view that the pectoral and 
pelvic fins are localized remnants of what were 
primitively continuous lateral folds. A second 
unsolved problem is well outlined in the follow- 
ing passages (p. 101): ‘‘ Though it is easy to de- 
rive the skeleton of the fin of all the fishes from 
a single ground-type, it is far more difficult to 
trace the connection of the latter with the ex- 
tremities of amphibia. We know of no 
fossil intermediate forms of limb, and it is at 
present, therefore, only possible to suggest a hy- 
pothesis on the subject.” 

The foregoing passages show that, owing to 
the advance in histology, embryology, and pale- 
ontology, too often ‘things are not what they 
seem” to the eye in the dissection of adults of 
recent forms, and that modern comparative ana- 
tomy is a far more complex subject than the sci- 
ence formerly pursued under that name. Let 
any who retain the ancient notion that natural 
history is merely a pastime, and of little disci- 
plinary value, undertake to study this or any 
good recent work on the subject, and they will 
probably return to mathematics and the classics 
as to comparatively “light reading.” The lin- 
guist and mathematician, however, even if un- 
learned in anatomy, should they carefully collate 
certain passages in this and indeed most similar 
works, would have the right to demand that ob- 
vious contradictions should be eliminated. For 
example, the note to page 155 says that the ol- 
factory lobes of tishes, in the adult, are close to 
the nasal sacks, and connected with the rest of 
the brain by tracts ; yet figure 115 represents the 
brain of the perch, a typical “ fish,” with the ol- 
factory lobes close to the cerebrum, as is, indeed, 
the case with many other teleosts and all ga- 
noids, 

As is usual, in fact universal, in compends of 











comparative anatomy, the treatment of the cen- 


tral nervous system is least satisfactory, partly 
from carelessness or lack of information, and 
partly from the inadequacy of the space assigned 
to so complex and variable an organ. The pa- 
renthesis of neurenteric canal, directly after 
primitive intestine, near the bottom of page-129, 
might lead the uninformed reader to regard the 
two as synonymous. The diagram of the en- 
cephalic cavities, as seen in horizontal section, 
bas been shorn of the preposterous representation 
of the “fifth ventricle” which marred the origi- 
nal of the present work, but it should either be 
correlated with the vertical section just preced- 
ing it, or the apparent contradiction explained. 
The names of the encephalic segments are those 
employed by Huxley and Gegenbaur ; but since 
there is considerable diversity in this respect, the 
student would be aided by a brief statement as 
to the segmental names given by Quain and oth- 
ers. The genu is mentioned on page 148, but is 
named neither in the index nor on the figure of 
the mammalian brain, and nowhere defined ; so 
that the important generalization that it is the 
first part of the callosum to appear, both onto- 
genetically and phylogenetically, would have no 
speciale significance for such as might be as yet 
unacquainted with cerebral anatomy. Contrary 
to the generalization on page 159, the brain of 
the little stickleback, a teleost, is relatively much 
larger than in any shark or ray. While it is 
true that the human bran is distinguisbed from 
that of apes and most other mammals by the 
greater extension of the cerebrum over the other 
divisions, yet in this respect man is surpassed by 
several of the monkeys. What is the student to 
infer from the statement on page 1357 that ‘* the 
brain of elasmobranchs, like that of cyclostemes, 
is of a specialized form, characteristic of and con- 
fined to the group,” when the cyclostomous brain 
has just been described as “ very low, and in 
many points embryonic”? An even more glar- 
ing inconsistency exists between the statement 
that the teleostean brain is ‘‘ restricted to the 
order” (p. 139), and the admission on page 142 
that the brains of two ganoids, amia and lepi- 
dosteus, are ‘“‘formed on the teleostean type,” 
the fact being that, excepting for the chiasm, 
all the ganoids have brains which differ from 
those of teleosts mainly in the retention of a con- 
siderable cavity in the olfactory lobe. The at- 
tempt to describe the brains of ganoids, dipnoans, 
and amphibia under one head will surprise any 
one who is familiar with them, and is so full of 
contradictions, errors, and omissions that a de- 
tailed criticism would occupy too much space. 
The illustrations are numerous, well executed, 
in some cases colored, accurate; and most of 
them, especially the diagrams, are clear in them- 
selves (with a notable exception in figure 171); 
but there are not enough to supply the uninform- 
ed reader with *‘ connecting links,” and the text 
is extremely meagre in this respect. The useful- 
ness of the figures is materially diminished by 
the retention of German abbreviations which are 
not even explained in alphabetical order. What- 
ever be the language of the text, the parts repre- 
sented in figures should have their Latin names, 
if possible of one word each, and the abbrevia- 
tions should be formed from the names in accord- 
ance with well-recognized etymological rules. 
That the abbreviations should be explained in 
any other than alphabetical order would certain- 
ly not occur to the average clear-headed man of 
commercial pursuits, to whom and to his corre- 
spondents time and accuracy have a definite 
money value. Less than one-fourth of the fig- 
ures are borrowed, and most of these are more or 
less modified. Huxley’s diagram of the typical 
brain is so much changed as to convey a different 
and erroneous idea respecting the relations of the 
“third” and ‘lateral ventricles.” Although un- 
acknowledged, the three diagrams in figure 236 





are merely colored reproductions of Huxley's 
figure 27. Figure 97 is a fair representation of 
the lancelet, and it is disappointing to encounter 
in figure 199 Gegenbaur’s copy of Quatrefages’s 
caricature. 

A special bibliography is appended to each 
chapter, and there is a ‘‘ list of thirty two gene- 
ral works on comparative anatomy and embryo- 
logy” (including only two American, Martin and 
Moale’s ‘Handbook of Vertebrate Dissection ’ and 
the ‘Anatomical Technology’ of Wilder and 
Gage), from which perhaps Monro’s ‘Fishes’ 
might have been spared. In all the lists the ar- 
rangement is alphabetical by authors. Typo- 
graphical errors are very few. Mihalkovics, 
though correctly spelled in the index, is repeat- 
edly made Mikalovics in chapter I, and Alopias, a 
shark, is misspelled Alopecias, Calome and uri- 
nogenital ure unusual but allowable, and perhaps 
more correct than the ordinary, forms. The In- 
dex has a few real omissions, e. g., pygostyle, ho- 
locephala, and homodynamous, the latter word, 
by the way, having been used on page 55, but 
not defined until page 87. The apparent absence 
of many common and important words, fornix, 
maxilla, ete., is due to the fact that the compo- 
nent parts of the brain and skull are given only 
under those two words—an arrangement which 
does not commend itself, and which is not ap- 
phed to the divisions and appendages of the ali- 
mentary canal. Adrenal is in the index, but 
does not occur in the text, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that all would recognize in it the zoétomi- 
cal mononym for the anthropotomical polyonym, 
supra-renal capsule. 

The removal of the defects referred to, with 
others not here specified, would leave the work 
an authoritative though too condensed epitome 
of the most recent facts and views of vertebrate 
morphology, and it might then serve as a text- 
book, under a competent teacher ; but—especially 
in the case of medical students, for whom also it 
was written—it should be preceded by the exami- 
nation of vertebrate types by the aid of, for ex- 
ample, the ‘ Zojtomy’ of another son of the dis- 
tinguished father of the junior author. 








RECENT NOVELS. 


Hannibal of New York. Some Account of the 
Financial Loves of Hannibal St. Joseph and 
Paul Cradge. By Thomas Wharton. [Leisure 
Season Series.} Henry Holt & Co. 

A Secret of the Sea, etc. By Brander Matthews. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Magic of a Voice: A Novel. By Margaret 
Russell Macfarlane. Cassell & Co. 

OVur Radicals: A Tale of Love and Politics. By 
Fred Burnaby. Edited, with preface, by his 
private secretary, J. Percival Hughes. Harper 
& Bros. 

THE elements of Mr. Wharton’s novel are not 

new, except in the way of their combination, but 

they are of a kind that the author very well 
knows how to make interesting. Wall Street 
has its romance as well as Bar Harbor, if one 
only has the faculty for seeing it—a grim sort of 
romance, to be sure, something like that which 
Carlyle found in his Reality ; but it serves well 
enough as a centre about which to group the 
actions and motives and accidents of the little 
knot of people whom one meets in Mr. Wharton's 
pages. They are not enchanting people, by any 
means ; and it is only through a feeling of aloof- 
ness, as if one in company with the writer were 
studying them from the standpoint of a critical 
and curious observer, that they become at all 
bearable. Roger Lynton, the young fellow who 
had been West, whose rosy, free views of life 
were consequent upon youth and a good liver, 
is the only redeeming figure among them, The 
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rest, from St. Joseph's groom to the editor of bis 
Review, are shining examples of the creed that 
makes all men strangers—that considers a fellow- 
man as merely an opportunity to make money. 
Mr. Wharton’s attitude in writing of such people 
is all that could be asked ; he is philosophic, hu- 
morous, satirical, never maudlin nor ranting, 
though now and then, perhaps, somewhat ex- 
travagant. He marks out the lines of his story 
liberally and skilfully ; there is no hesitancy or 
confusion about them. Nor, on the other hand, 
is there any attempt at subtle shading or sign of 
that delicate touch which suggests more than it 
expresses. St. Joseph's brutality is very brutal, 
Cradge’s treachery very black, and Lynton’s aui- 
mal spirits very lively. In fact, the story and 
the characters stand out with the emphasized ac- 
tuality that a caricature often possesses. 

In direct contrast with the concrete quality of 
Mr. Wharton’s work is the exquisite nothingness 
of Mr. Matthews’s sketches, in which a whim or 
trick of fancy is enough when amplified to fil 
out the pages cf a magazine tale. The sponta- 
neity of this collection may be surmised from the 
table of contents, where the titles ‘‘ Brief as Wo- 
man’s Love,” ‘“‘ Perchance to Dream,” and ‘ Per- 
turbed Spirits,” occur consecutively. Of course 
it is impossible for cleverness and simplicity to 
go together; if they do, the simplicity will quite 
likely resemble Becky Sharp’s. Mr. Matthews’s 
writing is undoubtedly clever; at times one is 
apt to think that the only fault with it may be 
that it is too clever. His characters are all de- 
lightful and witty and well bred. They are most- 
ly New Yorkers, and, of course, sophisticated. 
Yet, taking the stores from first to las’, there is 
a fair appearance of simplicity about them that 
tends to make one suspicious, and to think that 
the writer is still experimenting in story-telling. 
The volume is very appropriately dedicated to 
Andrew Lang. 

It is hardly fair to say that ‘The Magic of a 
Voice’ is a story presumptuously undertaken, yet 
its execution falls so far short of its possibilities 
that the judgment is almost forced upon one. 
The picture of life as it is led by the gentry of 
Mecklenburg, with their narrow interests and re- 
stricted companionship, is full of local color and 
realistic touches; but the phase of life is not one 
that is of itself interesting. It is especially unin- 
teresting when one feels that the recital of its in- 
consequent happenings is crowding out better 
things; and this is the case in reading ‘ The Ma- 
gic of a Voice.’ Given, a dark man, with close- 
cut hair curling crisply around his open brow, 
with an eye like a falcon, aud other manly attri- 
butes, in love with a mysterious voice; the owner 
of the voice, a tall slender maid, with ash-blonde 
hair, arms like a Psyche, aspirations in music and 
the gift of their expression, for principal actors, 
and the wild waters of the Baltic, the woods, and 
the rock-bound shore for a romantic setting, one 
1s somewhat exasperated at having to listen to 
old women gossiping over their knitting. Per- 
haps the realists are to blame for it all; but one’s 
impression is that the author ‘gave up” after 
beginning—lowered the pitch, as it were, to an 
easier key. 

It is but just, in speaking of *‘ Our Radicals,’ to 
mention that, as Mr. Hughes explains in bis pre- 
face, the work was left ia au unfinished state by 
the death of Col. Burnaby at Abu-Klea. The au- 
thor intended making material alterations, but 
the general character of the book, we fancy, 
would have remained the same, for anything 
so thoroughly imagined and worked out as the 
tuture history of English politics, with a prime 


minister who had made his money in Chicago; | 
Ireland in rebellion aided by an American con- | 
tingeat; and the many improbabilities of Fenian- | 
isn which make up the story, could not have | 


been seriously changed without being destroyed. 
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Extravagance is naturally expected in such a 
book, but there is such a thing as carrying it too 
far. 








Kean and Booth, and Their Contemporartes. 
Edited by Brander Matthews and Laurence 
Hutton. Cassell & Co. 


Tuis is the third volume of the series of histrionic 
biographies to which it belongs—a series so hap- 
pily planned that, were the execution only tole- 
rable, it must prove a fortunate addition to our 
libraries. Garrick and the Kembles are the cen- 
tral figures of the earlier issues, in which the aim 
of the editors was successfully carried out. A 
short biographical and critical sketch of each 
notable player of the period was given, aud then 
supplemented by well-chosen extracts from me 
moirs of the stage, in which one reads what con- 
temporaries said of them most to the point. With 
such collaborateurs as John Norton Ireland, Aus- 
tin Dobson, ani William Winter, the editors could 
not fail of a high degree of interest, though the 
level of excellence is lower than these names 
would justify us in expecting ; but with all the 
defects incident to acorps of contributors not 
all of whom have achieved reputation, the work 


is truly a library of dramatic annals well con- | 


densed. 

This present volume is especially noticeable be- 
cause of the appearance in it of Edwin Booth in 
the novel character of a writer. His two sub 
jects are Kean and the elder Booth; and it can- 


| some natural pride. 


| 


not be a matter of ungracicous comparison to any | 


of the others to say that in literary quality, as 
well as in the subtlety of personal charm, he is 
outof the ranze of the rest. A great tragic actor 


writing of the most celebrated of his predecessors, | 


a great son writing of a great father, has of 
course an advantaze ; but it is one of subjact, 
and does not extend to the manner of the expres- 
sion. With simplicity and ease he places the 
reader at once at his own point of view as bs 
sits in his ‘study, or my smokery rather, for lit- 
tle else but smoking is done in the sma'l room to 
which only a cho-en few are admitted, 


the past, and contemplating their portraits and 
death-masks which hang upon the walls; and 


Qz-~ 
eve? 4 
The other papers, which we shall not stop to 
notice, are upon Payne, Wallack, Mary Ann 
Duff, Mme. Vestris, Placide, Hackett, Webster. 
Buckstone, Cherles James Matthews, Burton, 
Frances Ann Kemble, Clara Fisher, and Brough- 
am. lr. Ireland's are the careful, cautious mo 
nographs we have learned to expect from him, 
and in Mr. Winter's there is the vein of comrade 
ry always so amiable a trait of his style. The 
remaining two volumes of the series will bring 
the history down to our present era, and include 
it; and with them the editors will floish a valu 
able and much-needed work. 





Records of an Active Life. Ky Heman Dyer 


D.D. Thomas Whittaker. 186, 
‘It may be thought,” says Dr, Dyer, © that too 
much of a personal nature has been introduced, 
but an autobiography must necessarily seem more 
or less egotistical.” His own egotism, however, 
is so naive, so innocent, that it is much moar 
amusing than offensive. Nothing that has bap 
pened to himself is unimportant in his eyes, but 
there is no exargerated sense of bis own impor 
tance. When he has preached well, or thinks be 
has, or been told so, he duly writes it dewn, and 
also whe) he has taken up a big collection, witts 
Indeed, the greatest suc 
cesses of his life were in the matter of col 
lections and as agent of the American Sun 
day-Schoo! Union ani other similar societies 
His object in writing a sketeb of bis own life bas 
beep, he says, to show the important events aud 
changes which he has lived to see and in which 
he bas been called t» take part. Bat this object 
is clearly followed only in the three chapters on 
the period of the war, and in them the part with 
which be has no immediate concern, as an agent 
of the Christian Comaission, is extremely slight, 
and, negatively at least, somewhat inaccurate. 
For example, in giving an account of the Presi 
dential election of 1850 he says there were three 
candidates, entirely forgetting Breckinnege 
whose candidacy was not unimportant. He was 


| for some time Secretary of the Committee of the 
alternately reading memoirs of great actors of | 


somehow I seem to derive a more satisfactory | 


idea of their capabilities from their counterfeit 


presentments than from the written records of | 


their lives.” 


He goes on to give his impreision | 


of the greatest of these deai companions about | 
him, before he comes to the face of Kean, always | 
with imagination and a certain noble instinct; | 


and he does not finish his brief tale without some 
touches of the finest order. Especially is there 
a sketch of his father’s parting from Kean, ad- 
mirably struck off—neither too little for clear- 
ness nor tuo much for power, So, in writing of 
his father directly in a few, but very full, pages 
of reminiscences of that strange genius whom, 
he says, he knew ** best,” there is the same mea- 
sure, the same justness of feeling and of reserve, 
the same open modesty of spirit, which are among 
the rarest and most prized of literary virtues, be- 
longing as they do in the region of character. 
Nor are there lacking here a few scenes of the 
sincerest human interest, flashed out with the 
brevity of the drama itself. That in which be 
describes his father’s * coddling" of him after 
his début ‘‘in the very small part of Tressel,” 
though set forth in only a half-dozen lines, is an 
example; and in general the relationship between 
the boy and the father is delightful in the refine- 
ment of its presentation. It is a pleasing sur- 
prise, in ths age of large vocabularies and con- 
scious stylists, to come upon writing of this sort, 
especially from one who bas not been suspected 
of hterary grace ; it is well to be reminded thas 
that, when all is said, “‘ the man's the style.” 


New York branch of the Christian Commission, 
and was evidently the right man for the place, Has 
style grows warm over the great collections that 
were taken for the Commission, witn one * plate 
collection ’ of $26,000 in the Academy of Music. 
Secretary Stanton was an old schoolmate of Dr. 
Dyer, and Dr. Dryer saw much of him in Wash 
ington, apparently being excepted from his habi- 
tual contempt for clergymen. L'ncoln’s relations 
with Stanton are the subject of some interesting 
pages. We read of the old black sofa in Stanton’s 
office, on which Lincoln used to throw himself 
down in a passion of anxiety, and cry out, “Stan 
ton, these things will kill me! I shall go mad! 
I can't stand it!” and then in a little while, 
“Stanton, this reminds me of a story,” which 
told with a burst of laughter, he would straighten 
up and say, ‘‘Come, Stanton, let us talk things 
over and see what can be done.” 

Dr. Dyer's connection was with the Episcopa 
lians, and his notes of character and circum- 
stance are generally within the limits of their 
sectarian activity. But for some time, as Secre- 
tary of the American Sunday-School Union, he 
bad a wider range. He was evidently a man of 
easy admirations, well pleased with others as 
with himself upon the slightest provocation, A 
good many of his jottings are of the least possi- 
ble interest to anybody at the present time, tell- 
ing as they d> how he went to such or such a 
place, and dined with so and so, and met thir, 
that, and the other unimportant person. Occa- 


sionally the current deepens, as where the regu- 
lar incumbent gets up after his sermon and de- 
nounces it as the grossest heresy; and occasion- 
ally we get a side-light on some really notaLle 
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event, such as the trial of Bishop Onderdonk or 
the singing of Jenny Lind at Castle Garden. Dr. 
Dyer’s economy of emphasis in the different parts 
of his narrative is remarkable. He has no sense 
of proportion. He allows more space to Boston 
Common than to the most famous European 
sights. His animal spirits are immense, and, 
without wit or humor, he has a boisterous sense 
of the ridiculous. He is never so elaborate as 
when describing some practical absurdity. He 
goes on for pages about a railroad accident in 
which his linen duster received the priacipal in- 
jury from a lamp broken or upset. A battle 
with mosquitoes—‘' millions of tnem”—is the 
topic of another elaborate excursis. We have 
also an account of the disappearance of a stately 
gentleman through a register, or the hole where 
there had been one, in the church aisle. Dr. 
Dyer was obliged to stuff his surplice in his 
mouth to check his laughter, and he had an irri 
tating coigh through the remainder of the ser- 
vice. Take him for all in all, he must have been 
a pleasant, kindly soul, well fitted for the work 
he had todo; but his autobiography has little 
claim on any one who did not know him well or 
have some personal or official interest in the cir- 
eumstances of his life. 





The Methods of Historica! Study. Eight lee- 
tures read in the University of Oxford in Mi- 
chaelmas term, 1884. Wiuth the inaugural lec- 
ture on the office of tbe historical pro‘essor. 
By Edward A. Freeman. Macmillan & Co. 
1886. S8vo, pp. 335. 

UNDER the term “ Methods of Historical Study ” 

are comprised two qui'e different although near- 

ly related subjects—the methods of historical in- 
struction, chiefly academic, and the methods of 

individual investigation. The first of these, a 

branch of p»dagogic scienze, has been well and 

adequately treated, at least for its present stage, 
in Dr. Hall's ‘ Methods of Teaching and Studying 

History.’ But we have had no book to which the 

independent historical student could look at once 

for inspiration and guidance in his work. To 
provide such a help, probably no living English 
writer is better qualified than Mr. Freeman, and 
his book must at once receive a hearty welcome 
and accomplish much good. No one needs to be 
tuld what are Mr. Freeman's merits as a writer 
and an historian, and it is enough to say that 
they are found in the fullest degree in this vol- 
ume. For the purpose of inspiration and sugges- 
tion nothing could be better—unless, indeed, the 
over modest student may find himself discour- 
aged by the wealth of erudition which on every 
page his teacher pours lavishly from his stores. 
Bat it falls to the lot of few to have any use for 
such encyclopeedic learning; and it is enough for 
the follo ver if he is stimulated, in his own par- 
row field of inquiry, to emulate the accuracy and 
thoroughaess of knowledge which Mr. Freeman 
displays in nearly every department of history. 

His thorough honesty and his sympathetic spirit 

we can all make our own; and we can all take 

comfort from such a saying as this (p. 285): 

‘* Please to remember that the accurate writer is 

not he who makes no mistakes, for there is none 

such; it is he who finis out his own mistakes for 
himself on his own manuscript, and does not 
leave them for other people to find out in print.” 

For inspiration, therefore, this book is all that 
we could wish; as a guide it leaves perhaps some- 
thing to ba desired. Mr. Freeman's style has al- 
ways been criticised as being too full of allusions 
and remote illustrations and comparisons. It is 

a commonplace of rhetoric that the more fa- 

miliar should be used to illustrate that which is 

less familiar; but Mr. Freeman does just the re- 
verse—he goes to the most distant and least- 
known times and regions, ani brings from them 





n wmes and events to offer as a paraliel and com- 
mentary to the subject in hand. It thisis a fault 
in those works which are written for the general 
public, still more is it a fault in one which is de- 
signed especially for young men just entering 
upon historical investigation. And Mr. Freeman 
seldom takes pains to explain such allusions, even 
when a word or a brief foot-note would do it. 
Take the glowing description of Ciermont (p. 
205), or of Palermo (p. 315,; take the names of 
classic and medizval writers in Lecture V; there 
are few readers, much less listeners, who can get 
a clear notion of all the facts here touched upon. 
The picture, instead of being clear and intelligi- 
ble, is much of it blurred and indistinct. An 
even worse instance—which we cannot help call- 
ing sheer pedantry—is the mention two or three 
times of the Emperor Jovius. It takes an effort 
of the memory to recall the fact that Diocletian 
hai the whim of calling himself by this preten- 
tious appellation; and Diocletian is mentioned on 
the same page (p. 188) in his proper name, with- 
out any intimation that the two persons are the 
same. 

This is Mr. Freeman’s worst habit of style— 
that of talking about things and alluding tothem, 
instead of giving information about them; so that 
areader of ordinary equipment in the way of his- 
torical informaticn, not only is made to feel his 
ignorance very sensibly (which is no doubt a very 
good thing), but is left in a kind of bewildered 
and despairing condition of ignorance —which is 
not at all a good thing. This is his fault as a 
writer, we say, which in most of his writings we 
can pass over as simply his particular fault, and 
as not interfering with great enjoyment and pro- 
fit from reading his histories. But in a work of 
the kind we are now considering, this charac- 
teristic of style is a serious disalvantage. What 
does the young student want, who is beginning 
the serious work of historical investigation under 
Mr. Freeman’s guidance‘ He wants to be told 
how to go to work ; how to select his authorities, 
and how to use them ; how these authorities are 
classified, and just what kind of information is 
to be derived from each class. Now we are far 
from saying that he will not get this help from 
this book. The very titles of the lectures—‘‘ The 
Nature of Historical Evidence,” ‘‘ Original Au- 
thorities,” ‘‘Subsidiary Authorities,” etc.—show 
that the author has attempted to dothis; and 
what Mr. Freeman attempts to do he always 
does. A great deal of a most fundamental cha- 
racter can be learned upon these heads from 
these lectures ; but not nearly so much asif the 
lecturer had held himself rigidly to a systematic 
treatment of his subject, had excluded every al- 
lusion which was not familiar as well as apt, and 
had under eaca head worked out one illustrati2n 
completely iustead of sketching twenty. He has 
himself given an admirable example of the cor- 
rect method when treating of inscriptions—one 
of the best parts of the work. He shows in de- 
tail (p. 245) what may be learned from the in- 
scription on the Pantheon and from that of one 
of the Scipios, and then proceeds to des:ribe the 
inscriptions in the Volumnian tomb ino a most 
interesting and instructive way. But even here 
he assumes that we already know all about the 
inscription of Scipio <A perfectly satisfactory 
treatment of the subject would have helped the 
memory in this case as well as in that of the Vo- 
lumnii, and would have given the passage from 
Livy which contradicts the story on the tomb. 
This is what is needed, not only by the general 
reader, but by the special class of students for 
whom this book is designed. 

A considerable part of the lecture upon ‘‘ Clas- 
sical and Medizval Writers” is employed in en- 
forcing Mr. Freeman's favorite doctrine of the 
unity of history, and the impossibility of estab- 
lishing divisions of periods. This is very impor- 





tant fron the point of view of general history, 
and is a view which has been too often neglected. 
But, after all, for any point of view except that 
of general history, the divis‘on into periods is a 
thing of the most essential character. It is very 
true that modern history is simply a continuation 
of the streams of ancient history, and that all its 
elements and forces are to be found in these ear- 
lier streams; but, nevertheless, when we consider 
that no less than three independent streams flowed 
together at this epoch, when ancient history ends 
avd modern history begins—the stream of Roman 
imperialism, that of Germanic nationality, and 
that of the Christian religion—we must admit 
that here is, if not a new epoch, at least so com- 
plete a reconstruction of society as to be worthy 
to make the basis of a fundamental division into 
periods. 

And this leads us to demur a little at Mr. Free- 
man’s favorite motto —‘‘ History is past politics 
and politics present history.” There is a large 
measure of truth in this, of course, but it can be 
admitted as wholly true only by very greatly wi- 
dening the scope of politics or varro wing that of 
history. Oz the three events which we just men- 
tioned, only one can be called strictly political; 
but surely the Christianization and the Germani- 
zation of the Roman Empire are subjects of his- 
tory in more than their strictly political bearings. 
On the other han1, the important element of truth 
which there is in this motto leads us to think that 
Mr. Freeman undervalues (p. 225) the adaptedness 
of modern history for the education of the histori- 
calstudent. Perhaps we do not fully understand 
him—indeed, he speaks in especial of ‘‘ the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth centuries”; but 
while we admit fully the advantage of a classical 
training for the study of even the most modern 
time, we believe that he who would acq:ire a liv- 
ing knowleige of past times should be early led 
to the careful study of his own times by the use 
of original evidence. ‘‘He who is reading his 
Thucydides is well employed: he is laying the 
best of foundations.” Agreed. ‘‘ He who is read- 
ing his Gregory or his Lambert is well employed, 
if he has read his Thucydides before them.” 
Agreed again, provided he is going to make me- 
diz val Europe and its institutions his study. But 
Gregory and Lambert do not stand, for the me- 
thods of historical study, upon the same footing 
with Thucydides. His value is disciplinary iu the 
preparation of the student; their value is in what 
they contain, as authorities on certain periods. 
The well-trained classical stulent may therefore 
as well pass at once to Clarendun and Alexander 
Hamilton and Gen. Grant as to tarry with au- 
thors who belong to special periods quite as much 
as these last. 





The Story of Music and Musicians. By Lucy 
C. Lillie. Harper & Bros. 1886. Po. 245. 
THE greatest difficulty which music teachers ex- 
perience is in their efforts to get their young pu- 
pils interested in the dry, technical apparatus 
without a mastery of which the best music cannot 
be interpreted correctly. It rarely seems to oc- 
cur to them that the pupil’s interest might be 
aroused promptly if he could be shown in the case 
of every seemingly dry detail that ‘‘ hereby hangs 
a tale.” The author of this little book has been 
guided by the notion that the technical aspects of 
music can not only be divested of their terrors 
for young folks, but endowed with a special 
charm, by tracing their historic development in 
each case. From this point of view she gives a 
brief account of the development of the piano- 
forte, the musical staffs, the principal forms of 
music, etc. The great difficulty of condensing 
such complicated subjects into language intelli- 
gible to the young may excuse the want of com- 
plete success in a fe. instances; but as a whole 
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the book fulfils its promise, and may be read 
with profit as well as interest by the young folks. 
Short biographies of the greatest composers are 
judiciously interspersed to lighten the subject, 
and in these the author appears to better advan- 
tage as a writer than in the technical portions. 
It was a mistake to attempt an explanation of 
the fugue. At a stage of study when pupils have 
yet to be told what is meant by intervals, major 
and minor, and other elementary matters, they 
simply cannot understand the points involved. 
The only positive error we have noticed occurs 
on p. 195, where the astonished reader is informed 
that among composers who were also good con- 
ductors ‘‘ Mendelssohn stands in this century en- 
tirely alone.” Notwithstanding this authorita- 
tive assertion, we still confess to a lingering sus- 
picion that Berlioz and Wagner were not such very 
great bunglers as conductors, after all, and that 
even such living composers as Biilow, Rubinstein, 
and Brahms are not to be altogether despised in 
that capacity. Nor is it correct to represent 
Haydn as having “ gone further” in music than 
Bach. As a matter of fact, Bach, though he 
lived before Haydn and Mozart, was a more mo- 
dern and advanced composer than either of them. 
In one place we are told that ‘‘ the minuet has its 
origin in music of French origin ”; nor is this the 
worst offence against style, the author's language 
being occasionally very stilted, as on page 32. 
There are several typographical errors—Vou Bee- 
thoven, Bulow, Rubenstein, in place of Van Bee- 
thoven, Biilow, and Rubinstein. It remains to 
note several excellent portraits in this volume. 





St. John’s Eve, and Other Stories from ‘ Evenings 
at the Farm’ and ‘St. Petersburg Stories,’ by 
Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE issue of this volume is welcome to all lovers 
of Russian literature, and gives us an opportu- 
nity to express again our iuterest in the writings 
of Gogol and in the translations of Miss Hap- 
good. But we have neitber writer por translator 
at their best on this occasion. The tales ace of a 
character to need careful editing as well as trans- 
lating, if one would give them their full value to 
readers unfamiliar with the originals; and the 
value even of the originals can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who remember what these 
studies were preceded by in Russian literature. 
and of what they were the precursors. In them- 
selves, spite of their fine qualities, the average 
reader would not find them interesting ; yet they 
inspired Turgeneff not only with admiration but 
with very direct imitation. We regret that the 
translator has not pointed out the how and the 
why of this. A translator should feel himself to 
be in the position of a gracious hostess, who does 
not content herself with simply introducing a 
stranger t» her friends, but mukes him cordially 
known tothem. It is also never to be forgotten 
that imaginative sympathy, as well as careful 
accuracy, is needed to create highly excellent 
translation, and that a translation should pro- 
duce as far as possible on the mind of the reader 
the same effect (however the effect is produced) 
that the original makes on the mind of the native 
audience. This excludes any quaintness in ren- 
dering a passage which is not quaint in the origi- 
nal, a fault Miss Hapgood occasionally falls into; 
but it does not exclude an extreme literalness 
which often gives great vividness to the phrase— 
one of Miss Hapgood’s characteristic virtues. 

To illustrate: we find objectionable this: ‘* Her 
face and eyes expressed so much goodness . . 
that you would probably have found a smile too 
repellingly sweet for her kind face.” Even if the 
Russian word means repellingly, it cannot, we 
feel sure, sound here to a Russian as ** repelling- 
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ly * does to an American. The idea, of course, 
merely is that the sweetness of a smile would 
have been de trop, or would hive been insipid, 
would have had a certain inharmoniousness with 
the calmness of her kind face. On the other 
hand, we find agreeable this: ** Fly to Petrus, my 
child of gold, like an arrow from a bow,” or the 
frequent use of ** my little dove,” or ** dear little 
fish,” as terms of endearment. But Miss Hapgood 
must be persuaded to give us hereafter (in other 
translations of this literature) notes, many notes. 
To the average reader at a public library (and it 
isto them that such books should be made accept- 
able) what meaning would such a sentence as 
this hold (and there are many of them): * As 
soon as the labors of the field are finished the 
muzhik crawls upon his oven to spend the whole 
winter 

The average reader will find one, and one only, 
of these tales very delightful. ‘* Old-Fashioned 
Farmers” Miss Hapgood entitles it, but proprie- 
tors is more nearty our word for the persons it 
presents, and the French title, ‘‘Un Ménage 
d’autrefois,” suggests more happily still the sub- 
ject of the story. It is anextraordinarily charm- 
ing description of an old couple—a Russian Bau- 
cis and Philemon —devoted to the pleasures of the 
table! The first story in this selection, ‘St. 
John’s Eve,” is one that appeared in the first 
work which gave Gogol celebrity, and, like most 
of his early tales, is supernatural in character. 
Another supernatural story here, ** Tbe Portrait,” 
is of later date. The longest is *‘ How the Two 
Ivans Quarrelled.” and the saddest, the drear- 
iest, is ‘‘ The Cloak.” There are five in all; and 
allof them have something—some less, some more 
—of the admirable imaginative realism which 
renders many passages of Gogol’s writing master- 
pieces of poetic and vivid description. 





Shakespeare's England. By William Winter. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886, 
THIS volume justifies its title rather by the in- 
du!gence of the reader than the exactness of its 
agreeable author. He has conjoined and made 
one body of bis two previous sketches of English 
travel, and has given it this happy name * be- 
cause it depicts not so much the England of fact 
as the England created and hallowed by the spi- 
rit of her poetry, of which Shakspere is the soul.” 
There is more of fitness in the selection than of 
logic in this ladder of reasons to explain it, for, 
although the scene is as often in Garrick’s Lon- 
don as in Shakspere’s, and there are wayside ex- 
cursions to Gray's churchyard, to Colerndge's 
tomb, or to Canterbury, yet the little book 
breathes devotion to Shakspere as the author's 
daily mood and habit of sentiment; and if the 
text is frequently leagues and centuries astray 
from Avon and the Globe, it is usually near some 
player of the later stage. Mr. Winter is always 
the dramatic pilgrim. Few are the names of ac- 
tors or actresses since the Restoration that he has 
not inscribed in his book of English memories, if 
any literary or personal charm makes them still 
a tradition of the theatre. He is preoccupied 
with this theme, as is natural; but he is also sus- 
ceptible to sentiment from other and commoner 
sources, and is for ever expressing grateful appre- 
ciation of English charm and ancientness. The 
narrative flows on and on, without a stone to mark 
the current even; everything is found delightful, 
satisfying. perfect, until one begins to feel the 
compliment growing cver-ripe, and the pathos 
certainly sympathizes with a very moist atmos- 
phere. Then all at once we hear of ‘‘ the mental 
strain and bewilderment, the inevitable physical 
weariness, the soporific influence of the climate, 
the tumult of the streets, the frequent and dis- 
heartening spectacle of poverty, squalor, and 
vice, the capricious and untimely rain, the incon- 








venience of long distances, the ill-timed arrival 
and consequent disappointment, the occasional 
nervous sense of loneliness and insecurity, the in 

appropriate boor, the ignorant garulous porter, 
the extortionate cabman, and the jeering by 

stander.” The effect of this vortex of clauses on 
the head of the Avon-charmed and Abbey awed 
reader is something very sudden and terribly dis 
comforting, though immediately all is smoothed 
again and quiescent and lulling to the very end 

It is plain that this is only a record of * best mo 
ments,” as was right; a personal impression of 
sceues loved in imagination, and found delightful 
before the eyes and a treasure in memory. Let 
us be truthful: it is not Shakspere’s England at 
ali; it is the poet Winter's pleasant excursion 
where the dead players and a few noble poets 
and one or two great English events may be 
thought of most nigh. 


Documents IUustrative of American History, 
1606—1883. With Introductions and Refer 
ences by Howard W. Preston. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1886, Pp. 20 

IF historical literature is a true gauge of the pre 
vailing historical: pirit, there is reason for encou 
ragement in the volume edited by Mr. Preston 
The old-time notion that it was the chief office of 
an historian to manufacture ready made opi 
nions for his readers, is giving way to the more 
rational idea expressed by Mr. Freeman, whom 
the editor quotes, that the best historical dis 
‘ourse ‘can after all be nothing more than a 
comment on a text.” It has been so common a 
practice to omit the text, while giving the com 
ment, that students and general readers will 
welcome this collection as affording the best pos- 
sible material from which a knowledge of our 
political history can be gained. 

The question of selection is of the first impor 
tance, and we think the editor has chosen well, 
The adoption of the Constitution, not the Decla- 
ration of [ndependence, is the turning-poinf, in 
our political existence, and this was the result of 
the development of previously existing instita- 
tions, not a something evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of the men who composed the Phi- 
ladelphia Convention. One phase of this deve- 
lopment is seen in the growth of the local gov 
ernments of the different colonies; a second, in 
the various attempts that were made to unite 
them; a third, in the question that grew up as 
to the connection that rightfully existed between 
the colonies and the mother country. Mr. Pres- 
ton has selected the charters of seven of the colo- 
nies,and these may be considered as representa- 
tive of all in illustrating the first phase men- 
tioned. A careful study of the charter, proprie- 
tary, and provincial grants is of the greatest ser 
vice in determining the nature of the union it 
was possible to form between them, and the jus- 
tice of the subsequent claims made by England. 
The reproduction of the three plans of union at- 
tempted before the Articles of Confederation is, 
we think, the most valuable part of the work. 
The New England Confederation has been known 
mainly through Mr. Palfrey’s summary, Penn’s 
Plan has been scarcely more than a name, while 
every writer has confronted us with the glittering 
generality that the Albany Plan was rejected be- 


cause the King thought it too democratic and the | 


colonists too monarchical; but the documentary 
evidence has not been given. Mr. Preston includes 
the usual papers which show the animus of the 
colonists in the struggle with England. It would 
have been of equal interest had a few of the ofil- 
cial acts been introduced which show the spirit of 
the English in dealing with their colonies. These 
are quite as necessary illustrations of American 
history as the acts proceeding from the other 
party to the contest. The documents given after 
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the pee of the Constitution all turn upon 
the one great question that has grown out of it— 
the nature of the relation that exists between the 
State Governments and the general Govern- 
ment. 

We regret that while the selection bas thus 
been made so wisely, the usefulness of the book 
has been impaired by serious omissions. A brief 
history of the documents themselves should have 
been given, and we are left quite in the dark, ex- 
cept in one instance, as to whether the transcrip- 
tion has been made from the original manuscripts 
or from the current printed copies. Particularly 
in the case of the Kentucky Resolutions of ’98 
should some note have been made of the corrup- 
tions that have crept into the original t>xt. It 
is well known that Elliot, who is usually taken 
as the standard authority, in the later editions 
omits from the first resolution one entire clause— 
“its co States forming, as to itself, the other 
party "—though it is found in the genuine text. 
On the presence of this clause hangs one of the 
main arguments of those who believe that the 
Kentucky Resolutions cannot be considered a 
precedent for the nullification acts of a later day. 
Mr. Preston restores it, but without remark of 
any kind. In connection with the Ordinance of 
1787, he tells us that in 1790 1t was extended to 
the territory south of the Ohio, ‘‘ excepting cer- 
tain clauses.” Here, too, the most vital ques- 
tions depend upon the character of the omitted 
clauses, and a definite statement should have 
been made in regard to them. Again, ‘ only the 
more important provisions” are given of the se- 
cond and third Virginia charters; and while 
these are doubtless sufficient for the purpose, 
some hint as to the contents of the remaining 
paragraphs might have been expected. Iu the 
authorities quoted, we notice an entire absence 
of writers who present the Southern view. Place 
should at least have been found for Tucker, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, and the works of Calhoun. 
More definite mention should also have been 
made of Hazard’s ‘ Historical Collections.’ These 
are of the greatest value, and the editor must 
have been largely indebted to them. It was a 
grave mistake not to make the running-title of 
the pages specific, so as to avoid the constant use 
of contents and index, The date, as well as the 
title, of the document should have been carried 
at the head. Again, not to be hypercritical, 
we do not see the consistency of retaining in the 
early documents the use of u for v, while adopt- 
ing the modern s. We tear the author of the 
‘Memorial History of Boston’ will question his 
own identity if he reads Justin Wenser (p. 318). 

The book will be welcome to many readers, 
and we trust a subsequent edition will correct 
these defects in the editorship. In its present 
form, it is a popular rather than a scholarly 
work. 





Our New Alaska; or the Seward Purchase Vin- 
dicated. By Charles Hallock. 8vo, pp. 209. 
New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
1886. Illustrated. 


THE author of this volume has already won an 
enviable reputation as editor and author in the 
department of literature consecrated to the fish- 
erman, the sportsman, and their doings. He has 
returned from the tour of southeastern Alaska 
full of the enthusiasm which its magnificent sce- 
nery, unexplored forests, and prolific waters are 
so well calculated to produce, especially in the bo- 
som of a tourist and angler. The result is an un- 
pretentious little book, pleasantly written, illus- 
trated by characteristic, if somewhat coarse, 
sketches, and well adapted to give an idea of the 
southeastern part of the Territory. While it 
makes no pretence of adding any great amount 
of new information to what has been written by 





others, the text, nevertheless, is chiefly from the 
author’s personal observation, and therefore has 
value as an individual judgment of the country 
by an intelligent and travelled observer. If his 
hopes for the future of the Territory may seem in 
some particulars a trifle too sanguine, it must be 
said that the popular view for a long time was 
inclined too far the other way, and the reaction 
against obvious injustice is apt to be energetic in 
one who has the courage of his convictions. 

The itinerary of the tour, the native tribes and 
their ways, the mineral wealth, fisheries and the 
fauna of the shores and peaks, the glacier fields 
(with an excellent sketch of the Muir glacier), 
the characteristics of Sitka, the seal islands, and 
the resources of the Territory, afford material 
for entertaining chapters. As a field naturalist, 
Mr. Hallock calls our attention to niany interest- 
ing objects which would hardly catch the atten- 
tion of the uninitiated. We are somewhat puz- 
zled, however, by the reference to a ‘‘ horseshoe 
crab” (p. 156), as it seems as*if a Limulus was 
intended, and we believe that genus has not been 
reported by naturalists, as yet, from those wa- 
ters. If Mr. Hallock saw one, he has made a 
discovery worthy of more exact record than he 
gives. 

We have noted few slips of any importance, 
though the author makes no claim to scientific 
precision. His book will be handy for the sum- 
mer tourist and useful to the general reader, it 
being understood always that the region of the 
Aleutian Islands and of the great river valleys 
northward from the Aliaskan peninsula have dif- 
ferent characteristics from the Sitkan region 
reached by the tourist. The plea of the author 
for more attention on the part of Congress to the 
needs of the Territory in point of legislation is 
perfectly just, and it is to be hoped may contri- 
bute to the realization of the thing desired. 
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WillLam W. Williams. $1. 

a Mary A. Left in the Wilderness. Phillips & Hunt. 


Rosenkranz, Prof.J.K.F. The tay 4 of Education. 
Second edition. D. ey & Co. 

Safford, Mary J._ The Christmas Country and Other 
Tales. Thomas Y. Crowell. $1 50. 

Savine, A. Le Naturalisme, par E. Pardo Bazan (Cuestion 
palpitante). Boston: Schoenho 

Scott, Sir W. Lay of the Last ‘Minstrel. Ilustrated. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

Smith, F. H. Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and 
Italy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $815. 

Stockton, F. R. The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 

aun aSestine. The oar Co. ‘oe — Atiene 
ymington, Maggie. e "s mman ry for 
Girls. Illustrated. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Symonds, J. A. — Worthies: Ben Jonson. D. Ap- 
“pleton & Co. on cen 

tty B. Fr. plete Poetical Works. Chicago: S.C. 

& Co. or. 


aunts A. Dora. [llustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


ard. 
Thackeray, W. M. The Memoirs of - » 4 Lyndon, Esq., 
oy a Little Dinner at Timmins’s. Lippincott & 





= a Prof. J. H. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 

—— ny | Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testa- 
Harper & Brothers. 

The eohiidren of the Week. "886. Being the Honest and 

only Authentic Account of Certain Stories as Related 
oy mae Bee oe Indian — Selkirk, jr. Illustrated. 
le &Co . 

The Terrace of Mon oe é Novel of Russian Life. 

somen: L: Cupaies, | Upham & 

Tolsto Boston : , rr 

Tolstot Count Le Ala Recherche du Bonheur. Traduit 
et précédé d@’une préface par M. E. Halpérine. B 
Westermann & Co. 

Townsend, » Virginia F. A Boston Girl’s Ambition. Bos- 
ton: &s 

Transatlantic Travellers’ Guide. The Transatlantic Ad- 
vertising C 

— Archbishop. Sermons, New and Old. D. Apple 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

Tuck, Rev. R. A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties; or, 
Reasonable Solutions of Perplexing Things in Scrip- 
ture. Thomas Whittaker. $2.50. 

Urbanitzky, tS von. Electricity in the Service of Man. 


asse 
Villers de isle Adam, le comte. L’Amour supréme. 
Virginie ‘fee ae General P in 1862. P 
irgin: ampaign 0} ne ‘ope in ‘apers 
Read before the Military Historical Society of Massa- 
chusette in 1876, "77, and ’80. Vol. If. Boston; Ticknor 


& Co. 
Von Wildenbruck, E. The Master of Tanagra: A Sculp- 
tor’s Story of Ancient Greece. B, Westermann & Co. 


40 cents. 

Warner, C. D. In A Wilderness. Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cen 

Warner, C.D. The Book of Eloquence: A Collection of 
Extracts in Prose and Verse m the Most Famous 
Orators and Poets. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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"MESSRS. HENRY HOLT & 
COlJS NEW EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to any 
applicant. 29 West 23d St., New York. 





A BOOK ON “ BURNING QUESTIONS.” 





THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
By W.H. Mallock. 12mo. In the Transat- 
lantic Series. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Of the new volume by this clever writer, the New York 
Tribune says: “ Few writers reflect more faithfully the 
prevailing currents of thought than Mr. Mallock. But he 
is much more than a telephonic diaphragm. While 
possessed of a singularly attractive style and a power 
of delicate caricature which produces effects hard 
ly distinguishable from the travestied original, he 
brings also to the treatment of troublesome topics a keen 
insight and a healthy optimism which almost persuades 
his readers to accept as real solutions the half-truths so 
forcefully and plausibly presented. Noone can point re- 
fined satire with higher art, and as few modern writers 
use purer English, his books are sure to charm and de 
light even when they do not convince. . . . The love 
story woven into the book ts told with so much tender- 
ness and delicacy as to deserve hearty praise and admi 
ration.” 


For sale by all dealers, and sent pard by mail on re 


_ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEWYORK, 


~The Labor Question is the one prob- 
lem which exceeds in importance all oth- 





ers now before this country. 

Every public man, every private citizen, 
every employer, every workingman ts alike 
interested in this question, and should 


read 


The Labor Movement 
in America, 


BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by all Booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY; 


Sk AT - THE German Game 

4 e of Cards. The first treatise on 
SKAT in English, illustrated by card pictures. In pa- 
per, 30 cents, post paid. 


E. VON WILDENBRUCH. The 


Master of Tanagra, a Sculptor’s Story of Ancient 
Greece. Translated by Baroness von Lauer. An ex- 
quisite tale by the most prominent of modern German 
poets. In paper, 40 cents, post-paid. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., * 


New York. 
READ 
The Volcano Under the City. 


A graphic history of the at New York Riots of 1863 
(about the only episode of the Civil War not heretofore 
written up), in which over 1,400 men were killed, and an 
ona ot the same elements, which still underlie the 
life of every considerable American city. A book 
- 2 tal importance and interest to-day. 
Ready Saturday, Oct. 30, in bookstores or mailed by the 
publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULSERT, NEW YORK. 


le = ESTATE INVESTMENTS IN 


hington, D. C.—Capitalists desiri to Invest 
x find it to their interest toad anne ee Geo. F. 


Schayer, 

637 F. Street, N. W.. Washin; D. For nearly eigh- 
teen years tA ; Be o Deeds ee the Dist. of Col., 
he has necessarily acquired thorough knowledge and in: 
formation touching real-estate matters there. Refers 
8 any bank or resident real-estate owner of the Dis- 
trict. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/S 


SELECT LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON J. By P. Lanfrey. A Translation made with 


the Sanction of the Author, New and Popular Edition. 4 Vols, 12mo, @). Just Ready. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, TRANSLATED INTO ENGIISH 

Verse. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. Crown Svo. 
The Carlyle Correspondence. 

EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. With two Portraits, Crown 8vo, 

LETTERS BETWEEN CARLYLE AND GOETHE. FaAlited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Crown 8vo. 

REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. A New Edition. Crown &vo. 

THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. A Course ot 
Lectures. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 

Illustrated with Twenty Photogravures 

THE LIFE OF PETER DE WINT. By J. Comyns Carr, anthor of * Ta 
pers on Art,’ etc. Illustrated with Twenty Photogravures from the Artist's Pictures, Mediure 
8vo. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. With 
numerous lllustrations by Hugh Thomson. Extra gilt. Small 4to. 

Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Ir- 
ving. With numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. An Edition de Lure on fine pa 
per. Royal 8vo, $5. Just ready. 

Jubilee Edition of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By 
Charles Dickens. With Notes and numerous Illustrations, Edited by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. In2 vols. Extra crown 8vo. 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. Miniature Fadition. 
THE POETICAL WORKS. 10 vols. Ina Box 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 vols. Ina Box. 
A New Gift Book with upwards of 500 Pictures. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. The Volume for 1886. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 840 closely printed pages, containing 4) Woodcut Illus 
trations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, colored edges. Royal Svo, $2.50. Ready. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
A New Book by Mr. Lewis Carroll 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. Being a Facsimile of 


the Original MS. Book, afterwards developed into * Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.” By 
Lewis Carroll. With 27 illustrations by the author. Crown &vo. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story Book. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘US,’ ‘ Tell Me a 
Story,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ete. With illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown Svo. . 
With Fifty Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. A Version in Hexameters by the Hon. 
Hallam Tennyson. With fifty illustrations by Kandolph Caldecott. Small 4to. 


MADAME TABBYS ESTABLISHMENT. By Miss Hughes. With 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. ; 
THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 


THE MOON MAIDEN, AND OTHER STORIES. By Jessie Green- 
wood. Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Sctibnes & Welford’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIALS OF 


WASHINGTON 


Mary, his Mother, and Martha, 
his Wife. 


From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and 
James Sharples. By Major James Walter. 


Illustrated with Portraits in Autctype of Washing- 
ton and his Wife, of seven Prominent Ameri- 
can Women of the Period, and of Priestley, 
from Paintings by Sharples; also, a Portrait of 
Mary Washington by Middleton. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 





The Autobiography of Edward, 


Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and ccn- 
tinuation of the Life. By Sripney L. LEeg, 
B.A,, Balliol College, Oxfora. With Four 
Etched Portraits. Fine Paper, medium 8vyo, 
cloth, $6. 

*,***Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Autobiogra- 
phy” is one of the most fascinating and entertain- 
ing books of its class, It illustrates the habits and 
customs of English and French society at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and it forms 
an important commentary on the history of James 
the First's reign. 





Memoirs of the Life of 


William Cavendish, 


Duke of Newcastle. 


To which is added “The True Religion of my 
Birth, Breeding, and Life.”” By MARGARET, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Edited by C. H. FirtH, 
M. A. With Four Etched Portraits. Fine pa- 
per, medium 8vo, cloth, $6, 

*,* The Memoirs of the Duke of Newcastle by 
the Duchess has been judged by Charles Lamb a 
book “both good and rare,” “a jewel which no 
casket is rich enough to honor or keep safe.” 

No better view of both sides of the Civil War 
can be had by reading these Memoirs for the Roy- 
alist, and the Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson for the 
Parliamentary side of the struggle. 





Famous Plays. 


With a Discourse by way of Prologue on the Play- 
houses of the Restoration. By J. FitzGERALD 
MoLvoy, author of ‘Court Life Below Stairs,’ 
etc., ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





A New Humorous Book. 


Colonial Facts 
Fictions. 


Humorous Sketches. BY MARK KERSHAW. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


and 





The Nation. 


“ The vam and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


‘*T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Liubraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of meference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 


sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 


are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols..............+++ $1.40 each. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 


IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 
BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart.................. 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols.............++. 1.40 each. 
BEGGS WOE R. FC ccccsccccececccssccee 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIS....0.......cceeees 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols..........+...-+ 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C..........c0sseeeeeee 1.40, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols... ....... 1.40 each. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 

Long and Stewart). 4 vols................... 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETRARCH'’S SONNETS..........020000e0eeeees 2.00. 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 


PEPTIDES DIARY. 6 VOB... .ccccccccsccccceses 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols.......... 2.00 each. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 
ise: eeinececncadacscebucsdanensnd $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 
GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
UAL. $1.40 and 2.00 each, 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
- stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


[ Number 1113 


| Chas les Scribner's Sons 








PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


Our Arctic Province, Alaska 
and the Seal Islands. By Henry W. Elliott. 
filustrated by Drawings from Nature by the 
Author, and Maps. 1 vol., octavo, $4.50. 


During the past few poe omnes relating to Alaska 
has been regarded with increased interest, and Mr. El- 
Hott’s book comes at the time it is most needed. The au- 
thor, as he says in the preface, has endeavored to “por 
tray in word, and by brush and pencil, the life and coun- 
try of Alaska as it is, soclearly and so truthfully, that the 
reader may wo poe his or her own —- ice, just as 
he or she stood upon the ground itself.”” A TK sclentist an 
naturalist, his bopk ¢ on Alaska, co being of the whmneot 
interest to the general reader, is of at value and im- 
rtance as a contribution to scientific research. The au- 
hor has spent six or seven years in studying the country 
and its people, travelling from the most southerly int 
of the province to the most northerly, along the coast, and 
among the islands extending nearly 3, miles to the 
west. His treatment of the seal interests is particularly 
full, and just now of especial moment. 


The Messianic Prophecy. The 
Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption 
through the Messiah. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D., Professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50 


Dr. Briggs, who gives us in this book a critical study of 
the Messiac ay of the Old Testament in the order 
of their development, belo: to that influential up of 
religious scholars and thinkers who ai pproach the Bible 
and all religious themes in a thovemnbly sunapesstve 
_. This book is the result of re study = 
bigh scholarship. The author is well known as an a 
thority on all that relates to Old-Testament study, and 
his work is one which is sure to attract universal atten- 
tion among Biblical scholars. 


The Buchholz Family: Sketches 
of Berlin Life. By Julius Stinde. Trans- 
lated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the 
German by L. Dora Schmitz. Crown 8vo, 


$1.25. 


A book which has attracted extraordinary and well- 
merited attention first in Germany, where the faithfulness 
of its pictures of social life was eenly appreciated, and 
then in England. This admirable edition will introduce 
a most charming book to American readers. 

ve aoeey | phase of Berlin middle-class life is treated with 
exhaustive thoroughness, and its relation to God and to 
the world, to the State and to society, to marriage, the 
family, birth and death, are given so truly and vividly 
that the reader {s initiated once and for all, and the occa- 
sional exaggerations and improbabilities do not come 
into consideration.” — Deutsche Rundschau. 

“Our author has singled out one tiny group for study of 
an almost scientific accuracy and thoroughness, and has 
then fused his observations into such a living picture as 
only a true artist can create. His sketches are vigorous, 
realistic, and racy; they sparkle with bright fun and joy- 
ousness.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Paintings. J. D. Champlin, Jr, Editor. 4 
vols., 4to, with more than 2,000 Illustrations, 
Price, $25.00 per vol. 

The second volume of this superb work is now 
ready. Among the full-page illustrations in pho 


togravure are reproductions ofp 
Maljssonier, Jules 


printed. Intending _ urchasers 8) 
at once, as the subscription list is rapidly being filled. 





The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity. With a View of the State of the Roman 
World at the Birth of Christ. By Prof. 
George P. Fisher. Crown 8vo. New Edi- 
tion. $2.50 





*,* These books are for sale by booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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